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Bobby’s father knows 


about clothes... 


Bobby’s father works in a men’s store. That’s why 
he bought a Story & Clark piano for Bobby. 


4 4 4 


You see, Bobby’s father knows about clothes—and 
he knows that esther the cheapest nor the most 
expensive clothing offers the greatest possible 


dollar-value in both style and wearing-quality. 
4 s 4 


We greatly admire the piano teacher who showed 
Bobby’s father the parallel between clothes-values 


and piano-values. It was a nice comparison. 


The high cost of living, heavy taxes, the increasing 
competition of new products for the public’s dollars 
—all demand of manufacturer, teacher, dealer and 


consumer alike an increasing appreciation of values. 
L 


That’s another reason we suggest that you compare 
the construction, tone, styling and finish of Story & 
Clark pianos—especially when you recommend an 
instrument for average-income families. We know 
that Story & Clarks are the greatest VALUES in 
the industry. 


STORY & CLARK 


Piano Company 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY— BY ONE FAMILY— FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
®@ Tested Lesson Plans @ Correlated Theory Program 
@ Teacher Workshops @ Superior Teaching Materials 
@ Pre-Instrumental Program @ Institutional Affiliation 

@ Foreign Music Seminars @ Teacher Placement Service 


TEACHER AFFILIATION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


Career teachers with acceptable backgrounds 
and active classes are invited to inquire about 
Appointment and Teaching Authorization. 


No fee for appointment 


A copy of the handsome brochure, 
“The Career Private Piano Teacher’, will be 
sent without obligation to any active teacher. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 


CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS 5S, MO. 


XK Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state 
ef and 14 foreign countries. 
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voune BeGinners will, So Charmed) 


with the delightful music material 
in the Progressive Series Plan 


of Music Education. 


Spar kling ¢ @ © alive with pictures ... tuneful 


. . original! This music material speaks the 
language of a child, but with an educational 
soundness unsurpassed throughout the world. 
It is presented in a fascinating and logical 
sequence that not only captures a young child’s 
fancy, but holds it. How valuable this is during 
the important formative years! 


And this is but one of the many advantages you 
and your students will enjoy ... for as a 
Progressive Series Teacher you will be offering 
the most comprehensive instruction ever devised. 
Constantly revised and augmented, the Progressive 
Series Plan of Music Education has been proven 
the world over to be superior in every way — 

for young beginners on through to the most 
advanced instruction! 


If you are a successful career private piano 
teacher, it will be well worth your time to 
investigate the possibility of your appointment 
as a Progressive Series Teacher. Fill out the 
coupon for complete information — your first 
step in appointment to the Progressive Series 
Plan of Music Education! 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
Dept. 126, P. O. Box 223, Clayton, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


| am a career private piano teacher with an active class. 
Please send me a copy of “The Career Private Piano Teacher” 
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. . excitement’s in the 
air as Kimball enter their 
second hundred years of 
building and selling fine 
musical instruments. The 
carefully laid plans of the 
past are becoming real- 
ities! Already tuned up 
for more efficient produc- 
tion in Kimball’s modern 
new factory, dramatic 
anticipation fills the 
present. 


And what of the future? 


It’s yours to enjoy... 
with the superb tone, the 
easy responsive action, 
the exclusive features 
that indelibly stamp a 
Kimball as apart from 
the ordinary. Whether 
you teach, study, or 
“Just play” today, 
more than ever before, 
you can “Brighten your 
Future with a Kimball!’’ 


See the new models at your 
nearby Kimball dealers. 


KIMBALL 
PIANOS 


Keyboard of the Nation 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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I Like Judging Piano Auditions 
Sir: This is the second week of my 


Judging Tour throughout the state. I 


feel it is a great privilege to be chosen 
as an Audition Judge, since it involves 


a great responsibility to the piano stu- 


dents and their teachers. 

I have listened to scores of young 
pianists of all ages and in all levels of 
advancement and it does my heart good 
to see their enthusiasm and interest. 

ve heard the 6 and 7-year olds— 
very serious and determined to make 
their small hands play chords and 
‘scales. Then the 9, 10 and 1l-year olds 
—very sure of themselves — but the 
rhythm and flow of music doesn’t mean 
very much yet. Also. we have 12. 13 and 
14— teenagers—in all stages of devel- 


, opment. Then the final stage when the 


diploma students hold forth — high 
school seniors getting ready to graduate. 
They have found time in their busy 
days of school activities to keep up their 
piano practicing. They have a flair for 
technic but have to be guided into think- 
ing of fine tone production. 

Thev are all doing their bit to contrib- 


ute to our world of music. Not many 


want the concert stage but they do want 


the satisfaction of making music for 


themselves and their friends. 
Hazel B. Dorey 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Accordion Page 
Sir: In glancing through your Feb- 
ruary issue, | came across your section 


devoted to the accordion. Since I am an 


interested 


accordionist, I was naturally very much 
in the article written by 
Theresa Costello. We do not see many 
articles of such caliber, and I believe 
an article of such informative and in- 
structive nature published each month, 
would certainly help to educate the 
public and also some musicians, regard- 
ing the tremendous possibilities of the 
instrument. Your issue could actually 


help foster accordion literature. True, 


the instrument has been recognized to 


a certain degree, but it is not enough, 


and articles such as the one in your 


February issue should continue to be a 


stimulating factor to our young and up- 
coming artists who need the backing of 
those interested in them. 


Elsie K. Buehl 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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from Baldwin... 


another triumph in piano engineering 


THIS NEW 


HAMILTON 


STUDIO PIANO 


HEAR THE DIFFERENCE, 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


IN VOLUME... 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America’s first family 
in music 


¢ More soundboard area 
° Greater string length 
¢ More vigor, vitality, volume 


Baldwin engineers have developed a com- 
pletely new scale for the Hamilton studio 
piano. Only slightly wider than its prede- 
cessors, Style 243 has significantly greater 
soundboard area and increased string 
length throughout the bass. This, with re- 
designing of ribs and bridges, results in 
what can best be described as TONE LIFT. 
You feel the difference in its new, more 
positive response and ease of playing. You 
hear it in the volume, quality, vetalzty of its 
tone. For today’s outstanding advance in 
piano engineering...the perfect piano for 
teaching, school, professional and enter- 
tainment use or for the home...get the 
full facts on this new Hamilton, Style 243. 


Send today for the new Hamilton Fact File and 
Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing Arrangement. 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Dept. E-126 
1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send: 

| (£1) Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 

| [ Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 
| Arrangement 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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By NICOLAS 


HE’ ITALIAN TENOR Enrico 
Tamberlik was famous for his 
high C-sharp which was required in 
the role of Otello in Rossini’s little 
known opera of that name. The pub- 
lic expected this high note with fever- 
ish anticipation, and Tamberlik never 
failed to oblige. So notorious became 
his high note that a parody was pre- 
sented at the Variety Theater in Paris 
under the name Ut diéze. 

When Tamberlik chased Mme. Bar- 
bot as Desdemona, she stumbled and 
fainted which provided a realistic 
touch to the murder scene. She was 
revived after the curtain went down. 

Verdi wrote “La Forza del Destino” 
with Tamberlik in mind. The first 
performance of the opera took place 

in St. Petersburg. Tamberlik was ex- 
tremely successful and continued to 
‘sing in Russia every year. For several 
years he lived in Madrid where he 


owned an arms facley, In 1883, an 


rexe) 


_ ing in 1889 in his seventieth year. 
Among Tamberlik’s admirers was 
_ Napoleon III. He used to say to Tam- 
berlik: “Je vous félicite de votre suc- 
ces, mais la musique ne me procure 
aucun plaisir.” 


During his operatic years in Lon- 
don, Handel had a mighty rival in 
the person of Bononcini. Music dic- 
tionaries have a question mark for 
the place and date of Bononcini’s 
death. It is only recently that the 
story of Bononcini’s last days has 
come to light. After his London de- 
bacle Bononcini played at various oc- 
casions in Paris and then went to 
Vienna to seek employment at the 
Austrian court. The text of his peti- 
tion to the young Empress Maria 
Theresa tells a tale of misery; “Gio- 
vanni Bononcini, in his declining 
years, beset by grave ailments and by 


4 


SLONIMSKY 


molestations of his numerous cred- 
itors and many other misfortunes, 
prostrates himself before the Most 
August Throne of Your Royal Maj- 
esty in supplication of benevolent 
condescension to relieve his lachry- 
mose condition.”” On November 21, 
1742, Maria Theresa granted to Bo- 
noncini a pension of 15 guldens a 
month. Bononcini lived on this pen- 
sion for five years. He died in Vienna 
on July 9, 1747, nine days befere his 
77th birthday. 


A pianist was asked by his man- 
ager about the timing of a sonata he 
was going to play. “With feeling, 15 
minutes; without feeling, 10 min- 
utes,” he replied. 


The double-bass is not a likely 
instrument for virtuoso performances, 
and it is not voluntarily selected by 
its practitioners. All three double- 
bass virtuosos of modern times—Do- 
menico Dragonetti, Giovanni Botte- 


sini and Serge Koussevitzky—chose 


STORY OF THE COVER 
The cover of ETUDE for De- 


cember shows three pane!s of the 
Nativity window in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. Cynwyd, Penn- 
sylvania. The window was donated 
to the Church by Strawbridge 
and Clothier department store in 
Philadelphia, in memory of their 
president, the late Dr. Herbert J. 
Tily, who was also organist of 
St. John’s for 44 years. The win- 
dow is the work of the D’Ascenzo 
Studios in Philadelphia, the de- 
signer being Ralph E. Ohmer and 
the artist being David Bramnick, 
painter at the studios for the past 
40 years. The style of the window 
is of the 15th century English 
Gothic period, just prior to the 
Renaissance. 

ETUDE appreciates the cour- 
teous co-operation of the D’Ascen- 
zo Studios. 


the instrument for economic ree 
tuition is free for the double-b} 
most conservatories. | 
Domenico Dragonetti was thi} 
to achieve virtuosity on the big }} 
When the celebrated violinist } 
met Dragonetti, he took it for gi 
that the other was a violinis#} 
and suggested playing some |] 
duets that he had just written. I 
netti appeared at the appointed} 
carrying his huge instrument. | 
was puzzled. ° ‘What joke is thalf 
inquired. “No joke at all,” i} 
Dragonetti. “This is my violin, 
assure you that I will play | 
to your entire satisfaction.” 1 
began to rehearse, Viotti was a 
by Ane beautiful tone that Drajy 
was able to coax out of the} 
register of his big fiddle. “Yd 
better play the first violin pa 
said. “I can hardly hope to maj 
brilliance of your playing.” 
Dragonetti was a man of 
mon. strength; musicians call 
left hand “Mano monstro” (7 
hand). He set the pegs of his « 
bass so that the strings were 4 
high from the fingerboard as | 
ordinary instrument. Other | 
who tried to use Dragonetti’s + 
bass cut their fingers badly by, 
ing down the strings. 
For all his prodigious artistigh 
gonetti was mentally a child. i 
never learn to speak any la H 
even his Italian was a dialect 
he was received by Napoleon, | 
to make a speech. “Play, play,’ 
ed Napoleon, “It is easier fo 
enjoy your big violin than y¢ 
intelligible conversation.” | 
Among Dragonetti’s eccenifit 


' 
| 
| 


was his collection of life-silf i 


geously dressed dolls. He never i 
a concert without his favoritl a 
haired doll, whom he called | he 
Dragonetti, being placed in| 
seat. Apparent he was perfelfis 
isfied with his inanimate but} 
ful companions, for he never 
Giovanni Bottesini was a m 
satile musician than Dragon 
was a magnificent player on 14 
ble bass; it is interesting | Ii 
that he teed an instrument w Pe 
th 
| 


h 


u()) 


three strings, eliminating tha 
string, which he revardeal 
coarse for solo playing. 

wrote operas and other wor 
his historic accomplishment | 
fact that he conducted, at Velf§. 
vitation, the world premiére offi. 
in Cairo. 


Ws, 
ii 
i 
| 


h' 
a 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Music in Home Life 


d Sir: I feel compelled to write to ex- 
fy press my interest in your story of mu- 
Ysical life at Sunnybank. (“The Sunny- 
-bank Quintet,” June, 1955.) | 
‘5 You so fully expressed my thoughts 


labout music in home life that it was 
indeed a joy to be able to read such 
Jan enlightening experience. While my 
[thoughts as to home entertainment may 
‘the the same as yours. J am afraid my 
‘musical experience is not very well de- 
dyeloped. I am at the present time trying 
Ato spend whatever free time I have pick- | 
Ting up the loose ends of my limited | 
dmusical instruction for a two-fold pur- 
pepose. I, myself, do appreciate music and 
1eenjoy creating some hours of personal 


entertainment, but my main. purpose is 
1:0 be in a position to start either, or 


‘ : | The name is your guarantee of a lifetime of 
isooth, of our young daughters along the | ( late (oss dependable performance. Mason & Hamlin 


aroad to a rewarding musical hobby. is the only piano with the Tension Resonator 
=- If my friends and neighbors can tol- | which assures unsurpassed resonance and 
ierate listening to discords from our (i ) ity _beauty of tone year after year. A truly eloquent 
heiano and if the people in the vicinity | compliment to your discriminating taste . . . 

as a teacher .. . and as a musician. 


cof our church can persevere with an 


eimateur trying to coax smooth tones out | = e 

% ee SH] & 44 l DIVISION OF AEOLIAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 
sof the organ. I am sure both groups will aso am eat East Rochestec: New York 

je rewarded at a later date if I can 


-ulfill my wish that my daughters will WE HAVE THE HONOR OF 
dppreciate music enough to make it an | INTRODUCING TO THE UNITED STATES 


e:mportant part of their lives. 


oy William T. Smith | 
: Bloomfield, NJ. Recorders by Fehr 
it . 
% | oy ‘ ‘ RECORDERS BY FEHR are superb 
/ The Stradivarius instruments, hand-tooled in Switz- 
ia ETUDE, the music magazine of Recorders” erland by master craftsmen from 
Published by Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut specially selected woods — pear- 


Street, Phila., Pa., Arthur A. Hauser, President, | 
‘© monthly except May-June and July-August, when 
published bimonthly. Entered as second-class matter 
January 16, 1884 at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
ec under the Act of March 3, 1879. © Copyright 1956, by 
| Theodore Presser Co., U.S.A. and Great Britain. In- 
k ternational copyright secured. All rights reserved. 
The name “ETUDE” is registered in the U.S. 
Patent Office. Printed in U.S.A. 


wood, boxwood, palisander, 
rosewood, plumwood and cherry- 
wood, Each instrument is individ- 
vally tested for true pitch by 
Hans Conrad Fehr, noted re- 
corder performer. 

RECORDERS BY FEHR are used 
and recommended by famous 
concert recorder players in Eu- 
rope and America. 

RECORDERS BY FEHR are ideal 
for amateurs and professionals 
who demand exacting musical 
quality. Yet, these superior in- 
struments are modestly priced. 


Editorial correspondence should be addressed 
qt to the Editors, ETUDE, the music magazine, Bryn 
_ Mawr, Pa. Manuscripts, photographs, or art should 
1 be accompanied by return postage, and ETUDE as- 
ad sumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
‘“ manuscripts, photographs, or art. 


2 Advertising correspondence should be ad- | 
. dressed to Sadler and Sangston Associates, 342 
~ Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y., or Harry Lytle, 


YU 332 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago 4, III. : Covert aE Foor iaittomante Goueanes from $11.50. 
jt Subscription correspondence should be ad- : (soprano, alto, tenor and bass) : Altos from $29.50. 
ih ae to Circulation Manager, ETUDE, Bryn Daincicnedupeclamhen chertywcod iano: TAT, ee Re Ae 

. Mawr, Pa. A - ; 

| : special order only. : Supplies are limited... 
Es Change of Address: Allow at least 30 days to | SEA CORE Rte DIS RIOD CREE AC CE : Act today! 
re) have a change of address take effect. Please send both ct today! 
: old (an address imprint if available) and new address AUIS aap ue Oda SecuROM ery Un MER Moe ed LL Ags hci Aw NUMAN sled 2 ANSE pS as 
in to ETUDE, the music magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. The 
Post Office will not forward copies unless you provide OMEGA MUSIC CORP., 19 W. 44 ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. (Dept. E12) 


JU extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 
aa Please send me free descriptive folder and prices. 


hi Subscription rates for U.S.A. and _ posses- (please print) 


in. sions: 1 yr., $3.50; 2 yrs., $6. Canada and Newfound- Name 
. land: 1 yr., $3.75; 2 yrs., $6.50. All other countries: 
Aa lyr., $4.50; 2 yrs., $8. Address —————__——————————————— SS 
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Why not? Oh, probably not on a 
“‘six-easy-lessons- and - you're -a- 
master’ basis. But in a surpris 
ingly few half-hours at home you 
can begin to recreate your cher- 
ished classics... make them come 
to life at your fingertips. The 
Goya guitar is a uniquely satisfy- 
ing experience. And you'll find 
your pleasure growing with your 
playing skill. 


Here’s another pleasant surprise. 
Goya classic guitars start as low 
as $79.50, which includes an ex- 
cellent, easy-to-follow instruction 
book. Yet these beautiful budget- 
priced instruments, hand-crafted 
in the Old World, embody all the 
traditional design features. 


See your music dealer—ask him 
to show you the famous Goya. 
Or write for FREE brochure. 
Models fully described and illus- 
trated. 


GOYA CLASSIC GUITARS 
Distributed in U.S., Canada and Mexico by: 


Hershman 


Musical Instrument Co. 
Dept. HM1256 
242-248 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
Dept. E1256 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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**Susannah,’* a new American opera 
by Carlisle Floyd, was given its first 
performance on September 27, at New 
York’s City Center Opera. The principal 
roles were sung by Phyllis Curtin, Nor- 
man Treigle, Jon Crain and Eb Thomas. 
It was well received and in the words of 
“The New York Times,” “impressed 
one with its dramatic power and sin- 
cerity.” Erich Leinsdorf was the conduc- 
tor. The composer, Carlisle Floyd, is a 
teacher at Florida State University. 


The winners in the Eighth Annual 
competition of the Northern California 
Harpists’ Association were Mr. Arkadie 
Kouquell of New York City with his 
Poeme for harp and violoncello, and 
Mr. Lex Van Delden, of Amsterdam, 
Holland, with his harp solo, Impromptu. 


Berl Senofsky, 1955 winner, the only 
American violinist ever to win the Queen 


Guy Maier 


1892=1956 | 


Elizabeth of Belgium: Award, made il 
début on the American concert stage |} 
October when he appeared with tif 
Chicago Symphony, under the directi} 
of Fritz Reiner. He is engaged to appe}} 
with other leading orchestras in t 
United States. 1} 


Marian Anderson, noted contrali}} 
was soloist and Alfredo Antonini, sti 
conductor of CBS, was guest conduct 
with the Oslo (Norway) Philharmon} 
Orchestra in September. The conce 
given by the University in Norwe}] 
was the first in a series of world-wif} 
exchange programs for music and m 


sicians. 


Hugo Grunwald, musician, teachd 
last surviving founder of the Bohemia) 
New York Musicians club, died Octob 
2, in New York City, at the age of &ff 
He was also founder and director of tif 


Guy Maier, internationally known pianist, teacher, writer, died sud- 
denly in Santa Monica, California on September 24, at the age of sixty- 
four. For more than twenty years he was a member of the staff of ETUDE, 
first as editor of The Teacher’s Roundtable, later conducting the Pianist’s 
Page. It was only last February that failing health compelled him to 
relinquish his work with ETUDE. Through his writings in ETUDE and 
his special classes for teachers, which he conducted annually in all parts 
of the country, he became known nationally as an authority on piano 
playing and piano study. He was one of the earliest artists to feature 
two-piano playing, joining with Lee Pattison, a pianist of equal ability, 
in giving recitals of two-piano music throughout America. Their educa- 
tional recitals in schools and colleges were especially noteworthy. 

Guy Maier was born in Buffalo, New York, and studied at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. He also studied privately with Artur 
Schnabel. He made his début as a concert pianist in Boston in 1914, then 
toured the United States, Europe and Australia both as a soloist and in 
duo-piano recitals with Lee Pattison. For a number of years he was on 
the faculty of the Juilliard School of Music, New York City. He was a 
lecturer and teacher of advanced piano at UCLA for ten years. He also 
taught for a number of years at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Among many well known students was Leonard Pennario, concert pianist, 

The editorial staff of ETUDE experiences a deep sense of personal 
loss in the passing of Guy Maier. 
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Musicians Foundation. He was formerly 
on the faculty of the New York College 


lof Music. 


John Brownlee, baritone of the Met- 


| ropolitan Opera Company, has been ap- 


| pointed Director of the Manhattan 
| School of Music. He succeeds Dr. Janet 
D. Schenck, founder of the school. who 


| poser, 
| sity 


as Director Emeritus will have the title 


of “Trustee’s Representative to the 


| Administration.” Mr. Brownlee has 
been head of the school’s voice and 
opera departments for the past three 
years. 

Lewis James Howell, yaritone chor- 


‘al director, 


| and was active as a teacher. 


| being head of 


teacher, for a number of 


years president of the Philadelphia Mu- 
ic Teachers Association, died suddenly 
in Philadelphia on October 14. at the 


Mr. 
his 


He 


Howell 


activities in 


age of 77. widely known 
through 


world. 


Was 


the music 


was a former opera singer 


at one time 
the vocal department of 


He 


Philadelphia Opera Company. 


Temple 


with the 


University. also appeared 


A member of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs and a founder of the 
# Pennsylvania State Music Teachers As- 


sociation, Mr. Howell was actively in- 
terested in promoting the careers of 
young musicians. He was the composer 


of two operettas and appeared with his 


own concert company throughout the 


| United States and Canada. 


berg, conducting. 


Boris Christoff, Bulgarian-born 
basso, made 
September when he 
in Mussorgsky’s “Boris 
the San Francisco Opera, William Stein- 
to the “New 
toffs perform- 


his début in America in 


sang the title role 
Godinov” with 
According 
Mr. Chris 
opera is a 
that mus 

e a 


Times” 


York 
ance in this “nortrayal of 


& voke 


lous Russian, 


Boris Godino compar- 


isons with that of th 


| Feodor Chaliapin.” 


Randall ee American com- 
of the 


Department of 


Harvard Univer- 


Music, has 


Jamestown 


member 
been 


(Va.) 


commissioned by the 


} Festival of 1957 to write a choral-sym- 


phonic work in honor of the celebration 
next year of the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Jamestown. During the past 


summer Thompson was in Switzerland 


| working on the project. He has selected 


a 


as the text the “Ode to the Virginian 
Voyage,” by the Elizabethan Mi- 
chael Drayton. It was this poem which 
did much to encourage the first success- 
ful English settlement in the New World, 


poet 


at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. 
Darius Milhaud’s biblical opera, 
| “David,” was given its American pre- 


miere on September 22 when it was pre- 
sented in Hollywood Bowl before an 
audience of 19,000. The opera was com- 
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missioned by Serge Koussevitzky to com- 
memorate the 3,000th anniversary of the 
The title 
by Harve Presnell. with other 
important parts being taken by Herva 
Nelli, Mack Harr ell and Giorgio Tozzi. 


Isler Solomon was the conductor. 


founding Jerusalem, role 


was sung 


COMPETITIONS 


(For details, write to sponsor listed) 


The Church of the Ascension annual 
anthem competition. Award of $100 with 


publication and first performance at an 
Ascension Festival Service May 27. 
1957. Deadline March 1, 1957. Details 
from Secretary, Anthem Contest, 12 


West llth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Mu Sigma, honorary music society of 
Washington Square College and Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences of New 
York University — second annual com- 


position contest. Winning work will be 


played in May 1957 at the Marion 
Bauer Concert. Deadline: December 
1956. Details from Mu Sigma, Room 


318 Main Building, New York Univer- 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Friends of Harvey Gaul tenth annual 
A $300 


piano or 


sity. 


competition. prize for an an- 


them with organ accompani- 
ment or a cappella, plus publication by 
Volkwein’s, Pittsburgh. $100 


(Continued on Page 
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WURLITZER 
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AMAZING LOW COST 


Beautiful tone... never goes out of tune! 
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NOW you can enjoy it in your home 


PORTABLE 


Move it from room to 


room —carry it easily in 


your car. 


IDEAL FOR— 


e “Silent” piano practice 

© Vocal classes 
Class pigno teaching 
Assembly piano programs 
Outdoor music programs 
Kindergarten classes 
Accompanying other 
instruments 


BUILT-IN 
VOLUME CONTROL 


Play loud or soft—or 
plug in the earphones so 
only you hear the music. 


SEE IT—HEAR IT—PLAY IT 


Exclusively at your Wurlitzer Piano Dealer 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS, DEPT. T-1256 


Please send information on the Wurlitzer 
Electronic Piano. 
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STREET 


CITY 


Debussy, Musician 


of France 


by Victor I. Seroff 


Reviewed by Arthur Darack 


In his foreword, Seroff states that his 
... portrait ... differs from the ac- 
cepted Debussy legend. But I hope 
that my readers will judge the man for 
what he has given the world as much 
as for what he took from it.” 


66 


Seroff is concerned principally with 
detailing what Debussy “took from it.” 
He has sought out every scandal and 
every folly of Debussy in an effort to 
create a personality for the edification 
and delectation of the general reader 
who might not be interested in har- 
monic, melodic or rhythmic analysis. 
Seroff has great skill in the rendering 
of dry fact into color, restlessness and 
scandal. 

He begins by questioning the legiti- 
macy of Debussy’s birth. Just who were 
his parents? Seroff finds several pos- 
sibilities. We may accept the official 
record, he says, but if we do, no scandal 
attaches to it. On the other hand, we 
may “leave false respectability aside 
and face the simple fact that this ex- 
traordinary being may have been a 
product of an extraordinary union.” 
‘This suggestion appeals to Seroff, who 
unfortunately is unable to supply more 
than a thin tissue of supposition. 

Seroff gives us a remarkably com- 
plete picture of the amorous nature of 


Debussy. Naturally this makes for in- 


teresting reading. Gradually a person- 
: ality picture of the subject emerges of 
aman possessed of genius and women’s 
favors. Debussy became a problem be- 
cause his facility with women was not 
always matched by his virtuosity in 
composition. This caused him to be- 
come hostile to women. 

Writing biography is difficult, as Ser- 
off is aware. When you set for yourself 
the course of dealing with a man’s life 
—his psychology and chronology but 
not his works—you lay yourself open to 
various kinds of criticism, not the least 
of them sensationalism. For Seroff can 
create vivid pictures. In the final an- 
alysis, Seroff has given us a provoca- 
tive, fresh insight into the character 
of Debussy the man. Is it true? False? 

One may say only that it is consistent. 
When one attempts, as Seroff has here, 
to reconstruct a man’s psychology as 
well as his life, one can hope only for 
persuasiveness by the writer. Seroff is 
an unusually persuasive writer. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


8 


$6.50 


oll 


Mozart 
by Annette Kolb 
Reviewed by Dika Newlin 


Here for the Mozart Year is a trans- 
lation of Annette Kolb’s “Mozart: sein 
Leben” (Vienna, S. Fischer Verlag, 
1937; this translation is evidently based 
on a later French edition.) The author, 
a pianist and novelist, did not intend her 
work to be an original musicological 
contribution, but, rather, an apprecia- 
tion. Accordingly, the emphasis is not 
on detailed technical analyses of mu- 
sical works, but on the events of Mozart’s 
life, and on his spiritual and emotional 
development. This is not really fiction- 
alized biography, but Miss Kolb often 


uses a novelist’s license in imagining ~ 


the influence which Mozart’s  life-ex- 
periences might have had on his music. 
For instance, she speculates about cer- 
tain events of 1776 in Salzburg: “Let 
us linger a while longer on the days 
which in his memory perhaps seemed 
the happiest of all. His dreams—who is 
there to forbid him them? The magic of 
youth has lifted him out of his humdrum 
existence. He is Tamino! The golden 
notes of the aria Dies Bildnis ist bezau- 
bernd Schon is (sic) an echo of the 
pulsing of his own heart at this time. 
For whom does it beat, if not for Louise? 
What maiden else? Who else is there 
whose memory could have endured so 
wondrously?” “Louise” was Louise Lod- 
ron, an aristocratic pupil of Mozart. As 
Miss Kolb herself admits, there is not 
the slightest objective evidence for 
Mozart’s having been in love with the 
young lady; the author bases her con- 
clusion solely on “the new fresh inspira- 
tion apparent in his music, its inten- 
sified light.” This type of highly subjec- 
tive treatment is characteristic of the 
book throughout. The judgments on 
Mozart’s friends and family are ex- 


tremely personal, with poor Constanze 


(who has been somewhat better treated 
by other biographers) coming in for 
the lion’s share of criticism. There are 
many digressions from the main theme. 
Thus, the selection devoted to La Cle- 
menza di Tito suddenly turns to nos- 
talgic reminiscences of pre-war musical 
life in Munich, where Tito was presented 
once or twice; and Mozart’s return to 
religious music at the close of his life 
inspires a disquisition on the ugliness 


| l| THE BOOKSHEL 


so many of the famed European cath 
drals have fallen prey. In personal vie} 
points of this sort, the book is rich; | 
previously indicated, it is not equippé} 
to fulfill the demands of the music 
scholar, nor was it designed for thi 
purpose. There are attractive illust , 
tions, but no bibliography, list of tk 
composer’s works, or even index; the) 
must be sought in books of a less ir 
pressionistic character. j 
It is unfortunate that the (unname¢ 
translator often writes in a rather stilté} 
style, and has been tripped up by | 
number of linguistic pitfalls (for i 
stance, “séculaire” stained glass in ci} 
thedrals is “ancient,” not “secular” 
But Miss Kolb’s sensitive ae to hi 
i 


of the modern “restorations” to whi 


of her subject does manage to shi 
through, and to give the book its chi} 
value, that of a sympathetic, rather se 
timental presentation of Mozart for th 
layman. 
Henry Regnery Company $4.C 


Das Werk Beethovens, 
thematischbibliographi- 
sches Verzeichnis seiner 
samtlichen vollendeten 


Kompositionen 


(Thematic Catalog of 
Beethoven’s Works) 


by George Kinsky 
Reviewed by Otto Albrecht 


George Kinsky, one of the reall 
great music bibliographers of our timd}} 
unfortunately did not live to bring th: 
imposing and badly needed work 
completion, but we are lucky that 
able a scholar as Dr. Hans Halm, of ths 
Bavarian State Library in Munich, wal 
able to finish it with the same meticulo 
attention to detail that Kinsky’s catalo 
of the Heyer and Foch-Floersheim co; 
lections have led us to expect. The boo'f! 
is published by the Henle Verlag, whic'}} 
in the past few years has brought out | 
series of volumes of classic and romantil 
composers in Urtext editions. 

The earlier thematic catalog 
Beethoven, which first came out in 185 
and was revised by Nottebohm in 186} 
has long been unsatisfactory as well a 


OF 


containing over eight hundred quart 
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"pages, devotes about half that space to 
_the treatment of Op. 1 to 138 in that 


order, giving more than three times as 
much information as Nottebohm offered. 
Kinsky offers a detailed discussion of 
the circumstances of composition of 
each work, its first performance, the 
location of manuscripts. first publica- 
tion and other editions during the com- 
poser’s lifetime, references to books 
and articles dealing with the work, etc. 
An example of the thoroughness with 


‘) which a major work is treated is the 


twenty-four pages devoted to “Fidelio” 


and its overtures. 

Perhaps even more impressive is the 
information brought 
works without opus 


together on the 
number (which 


from now on will inevitably be referred 


to by the strange-looking symbol WoO). 


' The progress of Beethoven scholarship 
' since Nottebohm’s day is reflected in the 


290 pages taken up by these 205 works 
(remember Kinsky is dealing only with 
completed compositions), as against 
only 52 pages in the earlier catalog. The 
Anhang, without which no such catalog 


|, would be complete, is blessedly limited 


to eighteen spurious or doubtful works. 
The various indexes will be of partic- 
ular service, since in several cases no 


such lists existed previously. There is 


! the usual systematic list of composi- 


tions, and in addition lists by date of 


composition and of publication. Then 
there follow alphabetical lists of pub- 
lishers, of the objects of Beethoven’s 
dedications, of the location of autograph 
manuscripts, of song titles (including 
first lines and the individual numbers 
1 “Fidelio”), and finally an index of 
persons and things referred to in the 
body of the work. 

It should be clear that this is a basic 
volume for any music library, and that 
all Beethoven specialists will have con- 
stant use for it. The average musician 
who occasionally turns to it will be re- 
warded by the same kind of detailed 
and reliable information which he finds 
in that other similar monument of mod- 
ern musicology: Einstein’s revision of 
Koechel’s Mozart catalogue. 


G. Henle Verlag 88 Deutsche Mark 


The Perspective 
Music Listener 
by Hans Tischler 


Dr. Hans Tischler, a distinguished 
musicologist. has written an unusual 


book of 458 pages with numerous nota- 

tion examples, discussing outstanding 
compositions in the following classes: 

I Short Single Pieces 

II Composition Works 

Ill Large Single Pieces 


IV Large Instrumental Books. 
The volume will be found valuable as 
a text book in college, particularly in 
those institutions which have a large 
collection of records accessible to stu- 
dents. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.75 


Success in Piano Teaching 
by Julia Broughton 


For many years. Miss Broughton has 
conducted large classes of pupils in 
New York City. and during this time 
she made notes of certain principles 
which she found helpful and pertinent 
in the average teacher’s success. Many 
young teachers starting out in the pro- 
fession do pot realize that keyboard 
fluency and musical knowledge do not 
in themselves make one a_ practical 
teacher. There are so many little things 
that the teacher is obliged to find out. 
These matters Miss Broughton presents 
in a homely fashion that young teachers 
will find valuable. 

Such chapters as “Anecdotes in Sev- 
eral Keys” — “Quotations for Recital 


Programs” —“The Parents and _ the 
Music Teacher” —‘“‘Self-Analysis for 
Teachers” —‘Sight Reading and Play- 


ing’—give an insight to the intimate 
practical nature of the volume. 


Vantage Press $2.75 


Announcing... 


HE OLDER BEGINNER — BOOK | 


an n important addition to the... 


_ ADA RICHTER PIANO COURSE 


New principles in Piano Study designed for any student 


PRICE WS 


IN U.S.A. 


i See ‘ at your cas today! 


from ten years of age on. There are no prerequisites involved 

save the desire to learn how to play the piano. 
Thisis not a“short cut” but a unique approach 
to the ever growing oe of the Older Beginner. 


- 619 West 54th Street * New York, N. Y. 


COMPETITIONS 


(Continucd from Page 7) 


prize for a composition for two harps. 
This prize limited to Penna., W. Va. 
and Ohio. Deadline: December 1, 1956. 


Details from Mrs. David V. Murdoch, 
315 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Penna. 

St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, 
third annual composers’ competition for 
a “Festival Voluntary” for organ. 
Award of $100 and publication by St. 
Mary’s Press, New York. Closing date 
January 31, 1957. Details from Wesley 
A. Day, St. Mark’s Church, 1625 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Benjamin Award of $1000 for a “rest- 
ful” musical composition offered through 
the North Carolina Symphony Society. 
Closing date December 31. Details 
from North Carolina Symphony Society, 
Box 1211, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs nineteenth composition contest. 
1956-1957. Awards of $50.00 in each of 
three classes: 1. A Song for Wedding; 
2. Two Strings and Piano; 3. Piano 
Suite (3 numbers). For native or resi- 
dent Pennsylvanians only. Closing date 
January 15, 1957. Details from Mrs. M. 
Jack London, 5627 Callowhill Street, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania. 

Northern California Harpists’ Asso- 

ciation ninth annual competition. Two 
cash awards of $200 each for new harp 
compositions. Deadline: December 31, 
1956. Details from Yvonne La Mothe. 
687 Grizzly Peak Blvd.. Berkeley 8, 
California. 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
twenty-second biennial Young Artists 
_ Audition. Cash prize of $1,000 or a 
© début recital, with various supplemen- 
~ tary awards. Prize awarded in each of 
the following categories: male voice, 
female voice, piano, violin and cham- 
ber music. Details from National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs Headquarters 
Office, 445 West 23rd Street, New York 
INES Ne NG 

American Guild of Organists compe- 
tition. Prize of $150 offered by the H. 
W. Gray Company, Inc., plus publica- 
tion, for an anthem for mixed voices. 
Deadline: January 1, 1957. Details from 
the American Guild of Organists. 630 
fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

National Association of Teachers of 
Singing second annual Young Artists 
Auditions. Three prizes of $500, $100 
and $50 respectively for winner, second 
and third place. Winner promised au- 
ditions by the Metropolitan, the Lyric 
Theatre of Chicago and the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company. Details from 
NATS Singer of the Year Contest. 
Charles Pearson, Nat’] Audition Chair- 
man, Waban 68, Massachusetts. 
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(te YEAR 1956 is the 75th anniversary of the birth of Béla Bartok.] 
whose contribution to 20th century musical style and to our under’ 
standing of folk music cannot be overestimated. It is proper for a magazina}} 
devoted to music and musicians to review Bartok’s folkloristic activities} 
for he is music history’s outstanding example of the integration of artistid 
creativity with thorough, deep understanding of one’s folk music heritage: 
According to the authoritative biography by Halsey Stevens, Bartok firs} 
discovered Hungarian folk music in 1904. Earlier Hungarian musicians 
notably Liszt, had been interested in this material, but they had mistaker} 
the popular gypsy music of the towns for true Hungarian folk music, 4 
belief which Bartok disproved. Bartok, together with his colleague Zoltary 
Kodaly, is responsible for unearthing a type of folk music in Bees, 
which was unknown to the world at large, music which is quite differen}! 
from that of the gypsies, and which is extremely appealing in its austerelh . 
ornamented, modal and pentatonic tunes, its melodic sequences, its ener|f 
getic rhythms, its compactness. This music existed only in the relativel | 
isolated countryside, and from this fact stems Bartok’s definition of folk} 
music as peasant music, a definition which is accepted by many scholard} ; 
today. i 
Bartok began to incorporate some of the elements of the Hungarian folky 
style into his compositions. He began writing themes which sound like folk 
songs (although they are original with Bartok), and to abstract elements}j 


to arrange and harmonize folk songs in order to present them to the publi 
in an dccptals form, but without changing the tunes as he had recorde¢ 
them from peasant singers. Instead of catering to prevailing musical taste! i 
he strove to mold it to accept the archaic Hungarian folk style. | | 


many extensive field trips in his native country, he collected Rumanian| 
Slovak, Yugoslav, Turkish, and Arabian music, and engaged in detailec 
studies of the recordings he had made. His main research activity was} 
transcribing — setting down in musical notation — the recordings, and he} 
did this with unexcelled accuracy and thoroughness. His notations show 
every fluctuation of the voice, every slight deviation from the intonation |} 
He was not content with putting down the notes so that they would look 
like a piece of ordinary music, because he believed, correctly, that in orden 
to find out the essentials of a folk music style one must put down wha 
sounds the singers are actually producing, not what one thinks they aref| 
intending to produce. Much of Bartok’s research remains unavailable|f) 
and we hope that it will be edited and (Continued on Page 57 
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ETUDE 


MUSI1C MaOaErine 


The Story of Roy Harris- 
American Composer 


HERE 1S SOMETHING prov- 

idential about the American- 
ism of Roy Harris. for he was 
born in a log cabin on Lincoln’s 
birthday in Lincoln County, Okla- 
homa, in 1898. His grandfather 
was one of the early homesteaders 
of the Cimarron Rush, who came 
from Kentucky and married a 
Scotch woman from Ohio. After 
the Civil War, grandfather Harris 
became a circuit rider, preaching 
salvation. He had a fine singing 
voice and a commanding presence. 
At the age of 63 he won a rail- 
splitting contest. 

Roy Harris, whose full name is 
Leroy Ellsworth Harris, is half 
Welsh, quarter Scotch, and quarter 
Irish by racial stock. He weighed 
12 pounds at birth. and grew to 
be a sturdy boy. His early child- 
hood was spent in pioneer surroundings. His parents lived 
by barter rather than by monetary exchange. Mother 
Harris would take a tin bathtub full of eggs to the town 
of Chandler and bring back a bolt of gingham dress goods. 
But despite their frugal life, the Harrises were hospitable 
} to strangers. This hospitality remained the outstanding 
trait in the life of Roy Harris. A typical Harris household, 
whether in California, Princeton, New York, Colorado 
Springs, Nashville or Pittsburgh, always harbored a num- 
ber of amiable transients. There was, for instance, a young 
married man, who wanted to study composition but had 
no money. His wife was a good cook and she gave her 
services around the house in exchange for music lessons 
) for her hushand. Other pupils have often acted as baby- 
} sitters for the growing family of Roy Harris and his wife, 
_ the pianist Johana Harris. Some of these domestic helpers 
| later became musicians well known in the profession. 
~The Oklahoma days of young Harris came to an end in 
1903, when his father auctioned off the homestead, pre- 
pared a huge basket of fried chicken and sandwiches, and 
took his wife and the boy to California on the Santa. Fe 
coach. They bought a small piece of land and settled down 
as farmers. At the age of 10, Roy Harris cultivated a vege- 
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ROY HARRIS 


by Nicolas Slonimsky 


table patch. Soon he was delivering 
eggs and corn to nearby communi- 
ties, driving a horsewagon. 

At the age of fourteen Leroy 
Harris enrolled in high school in 
Covina, California. In the same 
year the family acquired an old 
upright piano. This was a great 
event in the boy’s life. “All the 
neighbors came in to see the pi- 
ano,” he recalled later, “but only 
Mother could play it. When she 
pressed the keys, it sounded won- 
derful, but when I tried to play, 
the notes seemed to quarrel among 
themselves like the kids in school.” 
But gradually he learned what 
keys, when pressed together, pro- 
duced a pleasing sound and he 
spent more and more time trying 
out the newly found harmonies. 
His schoolmates looked askance at 
this pastime as fit only for girls. To prove himself, Roy 
played a rough game of football, breaking his nose and 
his left arm. He also jammed the fourth finger of his right 
hand so that he had to abandon piano playing. Another 
change was imperative: the name Leroy sounded too pre- 
cious to the young roughneck, and he shortened it to 
plain Roy. No longer was he The King, but just King. 

The education of Roy Harris was interrupted by the 
outbreak of World War I. He enlisted in heavy artillery 
but did not see action. He was still in training camp on 
Armistice Day. Out of uniform, he had to earn a living. 
He took a job as a truck driver for a dairy company. His 
daily load to deliver was 300 pounds of butter and 300 
dozen eggs. His work began at the first gleam of dawn. 
This habit of early rising has remained with him all his 
life. His best hours for work are still between five and 
seven o'clock in the morning. 

Harris drove the milk company truck, off and on, for 
four years, and his experience has become part of the 
Harris legend. A Boston dowager, reading the program 
notes of a concert featuring Harris work, was heard to 
say: “I don’t believe I want to hear this. How can an ex- 
truck driver write symphonies?” (Continued on Page 62) 
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A Crac le of Music - by Louise Armstrong | 


A brief visit to one of the most | 
interesting of old-world 


music publishing houses. | 


In Schott’s engraving 
room three 
generations of a 
family often work 
side by side. 


A winding staircase 
in the oldest part 
of the publishing 
house. 


\ ( HE LAST WORDS UTTERED by Ludwig van Beethoven, “what a pity 
“—too late”, were whispered out of gratitude to his publisher and 
friend, Bernhard Schott of Mainz, Germany, who had sent some Rhine wine 
to Beethoven’s sick bed. 

Today, almost 150 years later, the world is still enjoying the music of the 
immortal Beethoven and the white wines of Germany’s Rhine Valley. 

But few are aware that the influence of the music publishing company 
founded by Bernhard Schott also has lasted nearly two centuries and even 
today plays a leading role in shaping musical tastes and modern composers in 
America as well as Europe. 

B. Schott’s and Sons music publishing house was founded in 1770, the year 
of Beethoven’s birth, and its association with the great musicians of the world 
has ihade it the scene of music history for the past 185 years. Most of the com- 
pany’s priceless collection of historical material has been preserved although 
it almost was lost to the world during a World War II bombing raid. 

The company is still located on its original site on a narrow, out of the way 
street, in an old quarter near the Maine cathedral that is rich with the 18th 
century French architectural influence. Its name, known to musicians every- 
where, is still B. Schott’s Sohne (B. Schott’s and Sons). 

Today the company is owned by brothers Ludwig and Wilhelm Strecker 
and Ludwig’s son-in-law, Heinz Schneider-Schott. The Streckers’ father was 
an heir of the last Schott and acquired the company in 1874. Both Ludwig and 
“Willy” Strecker, aided by a family trait of longevity, have guarded the com- 
pany’s heritage of playing a quiet but profound réle in contemporary music. 

Willy Strecker, a spry gentleman whose study is filled with greetings and 
signed pictures from such friends as Paul Hindemith, Fritz Kreisler, George 


Cech and Igor Stravinsky, refuses to entertain the idea of writing a 
memoir about his associates. 


(74 . 4 ‘5 Z r : i 
I know most everything about these music chaps.” he comments with a Historic Wagner Hall houses manuscript 


twinkle, “but we’re all such close friends that we’d never tell.” and letters that trace the development || 

In private, however, he enjoys recounting tales of three-week walking tours Senaios Tromso tea eeens 
with Paul Hindemith and souvenirs of the days of Debussy, Ravel, is Falla, 
and Diaghilev when Paris and London were the (Continued on Page 50) | 
12 
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Some 


Basic 


Issues 
In 
Music 


Education 
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aw, 

HAVE BEEN INVITED by the Editors of Erupr to express my position on 

some of the basic issues raised by Wm. Schuman in his address, “The 
Responsibility of Music Education To Music,” delivered at the Music Educators 
National Conference in April, 1956, and printed in the September issue of ETupE. 
The reader might profitably refer back to this address before reading my comments, 

There is a small point which should be made at the outset. Mr. Schuman 
delivered his address, which, as certainly was expected, was critical of certain 
aspects of the program of music education, at the invitation of the officers of 
our Conference. I do not feel that one should ask a person for criticisms and 
then immediately try to refute them, however great the temptation may be to 
do so, particularly when it may seem perfectly clear that some of the criticisms 
are based on the flimsiest kind of evidence. In other words, the aim here is not 
to enter into a debate but rather to add further viewpoints to those already ex- 
pressed by Schuman concerning issues he has delineated. To this end, I have 
selected four such issues from his address which appeal to me as being the 
most significant. 

1. “... school music is often regarded as a social force and, if you wish, as a 
therapeutic agent. These uses are often considered more important than musical 
excellence itself.” 

Contemporary educational philosophy has placed great stress on the importance 
of developing within our students those skills and understandings which are 
necessary for working with other people. Such skills will include not only the 
development of a co-operative spirit which enables people to work together 
towards the attainment of common goals but the ability, as well, to disagree 
during the democratic process in setting such goals without being disagreeable! 
This is quite generally accepted as a valid educational objective of the utmost 
importance. 

Music, as part of our system of public education, must make specific contribu- 
tions to the overall objectives of this educational program; and it must be taught 
in such a fashion as to show full realization of these objectives. Some readers will 
remember that about thirty years ago, educational content revolved around the 

seven cardinal princi- 
les of education. Mu- 
by PAUL van BODEGRAVEN “ayo aiccion sue 
ting its foot well inside 
the curriculum door, was challenged to show how it contributed to each of these 
objectives. But, as inevitably will happen, objectives are modified or changed as 
conditions change, and with these changed objectives go changed procedures 
and emphases. So now, in a world shrunk by science, attention must be focussed 
on the development of socially adjusted persons. This has created a fine oppor- 
tunity to lay claims for special emphasis on music, since the conditions ‘under 
which music is produced are so ideally suited to the development of desirable 
social attributes. There is no doubt in my own mind that we have overstressed these 
virtues to the point where some individual music teachers have used the socializ- 
ing benefits as a justification for a program which fails to realize valid musical 
objectives. 

However, in none of the literature of music education do I find anyone taking 
the position that social values in music training are primary and that musical 
values are of secondary importance. There is, moreover, an emphasis on the 
position that unless valid musical objectives are realized, social values will be 
quite difficult to obtain. My own position on the primacy of objectives has been 
stated previously and it might be more effective to quote than to establish a posi- 
tion at this time which might be considered to be the result of Schuman’s 
criticism: 

““As music teachers we must maintain our faith in the belief that the study of 
good music can be immensely rewarding to those who will exert some effort to 
understand it and that, therefore, our primary function is to teach music.”! 
“Many laymen, administrators, and even some music educators, regrettable as 
that may be, have advanced the curious idea that quality of performance is of 
secondary importance, or even of slight importance, just so long as the members 
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of a performing organization are being 
exposed to musical ‘masterpieces.’ What 
happens to these ‘masterpieces’ under 
such thinking can hardly be described 
as a musical experience or an educa- 
tional one for the performer.” 

2. “Would you not agree that no mu- 
sical performance should be given in 
public which does not meet acceptable 
standards ...a poor performance of a 
piece of music does a disservice to the 
art of music regardless of what develop- 
mental benefits may accrue to the stu- 
dents taking part in such a performance. 
Any performance of a piece of music 
which is unmusical in its projection and 
which falls below acceptable technical 
and aesthetic standards does harm to 
the art of music.” 

These statements, emphasizing very 
specifically the exact meaning carried 
in the title of the address, really raise 
two basic issues: (a) Why is music 
taught in our schools; and (b) Are 
standards of performance important? 
Both of these issues are so important 
that I hesitate to try to answer them in 
a brief space for fear that the result will 
be inadequate, but I do want to take 
a very definite position on them. 

(a) Why is music taught in our 
schools? Very simply, because of its 
human values. It is an important part 
of our school curriculum and will re- 
main so only so long as it serves human 
needs. The teacher’s obligation is to see 
that music serves these human needs 
rather than to consider the obligation of 
his students to music. This is true of all 
segments of our educational program, 
be it dramatics, history. science or mu- 
sic. I find nothing in the literature of 
music education from its first inclusion 
in the school curriculum to the present 
time which fails to support this view- 
point. Morgan states it this way: 

“T have been usually interested in 
making as thoughtful a study as possi- 
ble of what some of the aims in school 
music should be. It is very easy for the 
instructor to say, ‘Why, yes, | know 
what I am trying to do,’ but when asked 
why he believes in some particular thing 
and how he regards its importance in 
comparison with other objectives, he 
is apt to become more and more uncer- 
tain as to just exactly what he is trying 
to do. 

“In the first place, the usual answer 
to the above question is, ‘I am trying 
to perfect an organization that can play 
or sing good music.’ That is in itself a 
fine thing to do, but why do it? In other 
words, is the objective the production 
of beautiful music, using our young 
people as so much raw material in the 
process, or is the real answer that such 
activity will bring richer appreciation 
into the lives of the participants? It 
should be definitely established that our 
music program, vocal and instrumental, 
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is set up primarily for the student and 
only incidentally for the music. This 
is the fundamental difference between 
professional and school music organiza- 
tions.” 

(b) Are standards of performance 
important ? i 

Most certainly they are of vital im- 
portance. I have already given my view- 
point on this problem in the discussion 
of the first issue. therefore I will now 
concentrate on explaining why they are 
important. 

First of all, to begin negatively, let 
me make it clear that I do not share 
Schuman’s concern that a poor perform- 
ance (in public) does harm to the art 
of music. Music has survived poor public 
performances by all conceivable types 
of amateur and professional groups for 
centuries and I have no doubt that it 
will continue to do so during the life- 
time of man; it is good that this is so 
for no “agreements” nor legislation will 
change the condition. Education will do 
it gradually over quite an extended 
period of time. I believe that the per- 
formance standards of our professional 
and amateur groups are today at the 
highest level in the history of our coun- 
try. We not only have more amateur mu- 
sical organizations in our schools than 
we did twenty years ago but many, 
many more of them are meeting high 
standards of performance. We have not 
only been making progress quantita- 
tively but also qualitatively, and to im- 
ply otherwise is to indicate that educa- 
tion has been neglected in favor of pro- 
motion. 

While music as an art has survived 
countless poor performances, many of 
the performers and listeners who par- 
ticipated in such performances have not. 
They never come to know the essential 
qualities of music under such conditions. 
Music, under such presentations, does 
not possess the human values which set 
it apart from other experiences in the 
educational program. Here then is the 
reason that I am interested in the high- 
est possible standards of performance, 
be they in public or in private. The job 
of the teacher is to bring the student 
into contact with those aesthetic qual- 
ities which will make music an impor- 
tant part of his life; the student is the 
loser when this fails to happen, be it 
due to low standards of performance or 
for other reasons. 

3. “. .. Using music without a fun- 
damental concern for its merits as an 
artistic enterprise is nothing short of 
exploitation.” 

The human values which can be de- 
rived from experience with music are 
primarily based on its aesthetic qual- 
ities. Experience with music which 
contains such aesthetic qualities will 
lead to the development of taste and dis- 
crimination, a basic aim of music edu- 


cation: Use of material which has 
aesthetic value makes the attainment 
this aim impossible. Again, in none 
the literature of music education do 
find any deviation from this viewpoi 
Mursell has written as follows: 
“Perhaps the first and most obvio 
point to have in mind is that we mu] 
use only artistically worthy music. Mat 
rial made to order, for the sake of ilius 
trating, or affording drill upon son} 
technical point, cannot, in the nature qf 
things, have any cultural significanci] 
As music, it is essentially meaningles} 
For it is precisely not a direct emotione| 
expression on the part of the composer.”| 
The obvious problem here is that eac} 
teacher must determine, in the light off 
his own experience, training and sent} 
sitivity, which music is artisticall] 
worthwhile. For instance, I like Schu 
man’s arrangement of The Orchestr 
Song (for voices), but would there ly 
general agreement that it has artisti 
merit, particularly when compared ‘| | 
other music that might be used? Th 
problem is easier to talk about than iff 
is to solve. It is a problem about whic} 
those of us in the field of music ah 
k 


tion have been concerned, are concerne 
and will be concerned. By looking bae 
we can again see that progress has beeif 
made but a realistic appraisal of pres# 
ent practices in choosing music for us 

with our school groups indicates tha 
the road still to be traveled is a lon 
one; and no single factor is more in 


I 
| 
| 


portant in our efforts to help our stu 
dents appreciate the human _ value 
which can be realized from musical e 
periences. 
4. “MENC should use its great pres 
tige and strength to convince the | 
propriate state and teacher training i 
stitutions that the music teacher mudi} 
first and above everything else be train 
ed in music.” | 
My position stated very directly 1 
that you can’t teach what you don) 
know, therefore training in music mus} 
be given the primary place in the trainjf} 
ing of the music teacher. But it also ij 
true that if you can’t impart to other 
that which you know, you will fail in thi) 
teaching profession, and that you hav) 
other duties as a citizen which make |} 


fore, our training programs have beey 
divided into three areas; general educa 
tion, professional education and special 
ization, all of which must be given at 
tention within a four year span. Cutting 


for its shortcomings in each. Those wh 
are interested in general education say} 
that our students do not have a sufficien)}) 
background in gereral education. Others 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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| € NE OF THE VERY few to have emerged recently as 
f a first-rate opera composer is Hugo Weisgall. Off- 
hand it must be emphasized that the scope of this com- 
_poser’s imagination in his three dramatic works has a 
# universal aspect: they are not to be considered from any 
} national or regional viewpoints. 
Weisgall’s principal achievements are his three operas 
# and one of the most striking facts about him is that he has 
never approached any pure instrumental forms. For even 
his “Overture for an American Comedy”, composed in 
§ 1942 and his ballets. indicate by their title and subject 
} that their conception is dramatic. The really important 
works apart from his operas are all vocal. Thus Weisgall’s 
| creative personality is uncompromisingly dramatic. 
The development of Weisgall’s musical style can be 
4} traced in his vocal but non-operatic works. In his very 
t first work, “Four Songs” Op. 1 on texts by Adelaide 
Bix apsey composed in 1929 at the age of seventeen, Weis- 
f gall curiously goes over from a diatonic and consonant 
) language i in the first three songs, to a chromatic and more 
} dissonant one in the last song. The composer’s gift for 
} lyricism is equally already apparent in this early work. 
i The first important aspect of Weisgall’s style is that while 
[ 


j 


he seemingly developed from diatonism to chromaticism, 
he did not forego the former element but continued to use 

| it when it seemed necessary to do so. There resulted a 

. harmonic and melodic wealth in the composer’s expressive 

’ language. 

| Weisgall’s next important work to be considered is his 

| song cycle “Soldier Songs” for baritone and orchestra 

composed much later during the years 1944 and 1945. 

This cycle which consists of nine songs on texts by vari- 

| ous poets, reflects in an extraordinary way the tragedy of 
the second world war and reveals Weisgall as a dramatic 

) composer of the greatest magnitude. It also shows him in 

f full possession of his compositional powers and of all the 
» particularities of his style as they will appear later in his 
) operas. 

In line with this song cycle, I have to consider here 
| Weisgall’ s cantata “A Garden Eastward” which he com- 
posed in 1952 after the completion of his second opera. 
The work is written for high voice and orchestra and uses 
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by Abraham Skulsky, 


a poem by Moses Ibn Ezra, adapted from the Heb 
Milton Feist. The structure is that of a Symphor 
voice and it consists of three movements: F% 
Scherzo, and Free Variations on a Synagogue 
Here the composer combines in an extraordinary wa 
free flowing lyrical vocal line with the strongest formal 
structure of the symphonic texture. The writing is through- 
out chromatic. The Fantasia is mainly religious in expres- 
sion. In the Scherzo elements of Stravinskian rhythm ap- 
pear in the foreground but are rendered almost unrecog- 
nizable by the contradictory nature of the vocal line. In 
the Variations the writing is very figurative both for the 
voice and for the orchestra. This Cantata is certainly one 
of Weisgall’s most expressive and urgent works. 

In the course of his three operas, Weisgall develops in 
a constant manner towards the total unification of the 
musical and dramatic elements. Just as in his musical con- 
text he attains a very personal style through the combina- 
tion of seemingly contradictory elements such as diatonism 
and chromaticism, the elements of Mahler and conse- 
quently Berg with that of Stravinskian classic rhythm, 
the almost Verdian quality of his melodic line with that of 
tight structure, so does he approach the operatic problem 
and through combination of various concepts he attains a 
marvelous unity. Thus the problem of the general struc- 
ture of the opera is solved by the composer by combining 
the two basic forms of opera, that of the set aria form and 
that of the continuous leit motivic dramatic opera. Al- 
though each of the three operas is based on a few nuclear 
themes which are developed in different shapes and forms, 
set numbers such as arias and ensembles appear regularly 
and flow into recitativos in the most natural way. Another 
factor in Weisgall’s successful approach to opera is his 
ability to establish a well defined mood either for the dif- 
ferent characterizations or as basis for the entire work. 
This he does by various means; it may be a melodic turn, 
a specific harmony, a given rhythm or as is the case with 
“The Stronger”, an original sound conception. In his gen- 
eral philosophy towards the theatre, Weisgall seems to 
adopt that of Shakespeare and of Mozart. Which means 
that each of his operas contain both the elements of com- 
edy and of tragedy. They (Continued on Page 40) 
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Maurice Ravel’s 


“Gaspard de la Nuit” 


by IRWIN FREUNDLICH 


(Irwin Freundlich has been a member 
of the piano department of the Juilliard 
School of Music since 1936. In addition 
he has, for several summers, conducted 
Master Classes in Piano on the campus 
of Bennington College. 

He has also served as an adjudicator 
for the National Music League, the Grif- 
fith Musical Foundation, the Concert 
Artists’ Guild, and similar organiza- 
tions. With James Friskin, he prepared 
“Music for the Piano,’ an extensive 
handbook of concert and teaching ma- 
terial from the seventeenth century to 
the present. —William J. Mitchell 


bfx 1908 Maurice Ravel com- 


pleted a set of pieces for piano: 
Ondine, Le Gibet and Scarbo. He 
grouped them under the heading 
“Gaspard de la Nuit” and subtitled 
them “Three Poems for Piano after 
Aloysius Bertrand.” In 1835 the poet 
Aloysius Bertrand completed a set of 
fifty-one prose poems similarly called 
“Gaspard de la Nuit” and subtitled 
them “Fantasies in the manner of 
Rembrandt and Callot.” Since Ondine, 
Le Gibet and Scarbo are more in the 
manner of the little-known Callot 
rather than Rembrandt, it must be 
mentioned that the 17th century 
French etcher Jacques Callot con- 
cluded his life’s work in 1635. 

Painting, poetry, music—something 
there was in the etcher’s fiery burin 
that sparked the poet’s imagination 
some two hundred years later; some- 
thing there was in the poet’s imagery 
that caught the ear of the musician 
almost another hundred years later. 
The connections are fascinating and 
serve to highlight the pianist’s, and in 
a larger sense, music’s relationship 
to the sister arts. 

Louis Bertrand, better known by 
the romantic pseudonym of Aloysius, 
flourished in the early nineteenth 
century (1801-1841). Although a 


minor literary figure, he nevertheless 


created a genre, the “poéme en prose,” 
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William J. Mitchell 


that found favor later in the century 
with the French poets Baudelaire and 
Rimbaud. 

An introduction by Bertrand, him- 
self, opens the volume. It is a roman- 
tic fantasy in which the poet creates 
the character of Gaspard. Seated one 
day on a park bench in the medieval 
town of Dijon, the poet’s revery is 
disturbed by the cough of a passerby. 
‘He was a poor devil whose appear- 
ance bespoke only miseries and suf- 
ferings. I had already remarked, in 
the same garden, his tattered frock 
coat buttoned up to his chin, his de- 
formed hat that brush had never 
brushed, his hair, long as a willow and 
combed like bushes, his skinny hands 
like dead bones, his sharp, pitiful and 
sickly physiognomy that tapered to a 
Nazarene’s beard.” 

Now there are two on the bench. 
The old man fingers a manuscript from 
which a withered flower falls. Gal- 
lantly the poet retrieves this favored 
symbol of romantic yearning and 
seizes the occasion to open a conversa- 
tion. Quickly the discussion turns to 
matters of art; the search for art, the 
meaning of art. The old man holds 
forth at great length and, as the ca- 
thedral clock strikes six, rises to his 
feet and says, in words that might 
apply to the meticulously styled mu- 
sic of Ravel, “This manuscript will 
tell you how many instruments my 
lips have tried before finding the one 
which renders the pure and expres- 
sive note, how many strokes of the 
brush I have used on the canvas be- 
fore I saw the vague glimmer of 
chiaroscuro come into being. In it 
there are, perhaps, new procedures of 
harmony and color . . . Read it; you 
will return it to me tomorrow.” With 
that he disappears into the dusk and 
the poet is left standing with a manu- 
script in his hands entitled “Gaspard 
de la Nuit.” “Fantasies in the manner 
of Rembrandt and Callot.” 

Next evening he returns to the ap- 


pointed spot and searches at greal) 
length for Monsieur Gaspard. Nowher}/_ 
is he to be found. Nowhere does any} 
one know of him. A neighbor sual) 
gests he is in Hell. What, the Devi] 
himself? “If Gaspard de la Nuit is if 
Hell, let him roast there. [’ll print hi 
book.” i) 
Follows then a short preface by thy 
mythical Gaspard. Rembrandt an} 
Callot he says are two main antithetijf 
poles of art; Rembrandt, the philosc} 
phising sage, white-bearded, medite| 
tive, withdrawn; Callot, on the othe 
hand, the blustering  soldier-typé| 
strutting in the square, noisy in th 
tavern, enamoured of the girls, wall 


- ing only by his rapier, with no othe} 


concern than the care of his moustache 

Most of the fifty-one prose poem} 
that comprise the collection consist cf 
six paragraphs of a few lines eack} 
Ondine is No. IX in a section calle 
“Night and its Enchantments” whil 
Le Bibet and Scarbo are Nos. XI ani 
XII respectively in an additioné 
group of thirteen “pieces détaches 
that close the volume. Within the cor 
fines of this limited genre the poe 
paints a series of word pictures frorjf 
the medieval past. Quiet Haarlem, ol] 
men with great beards, alchemists 
spirits of the night, dwarfs, demo 
and swashbuckling soldiers pass ij 
quick review, molded in a play | 
light and shade with accent on t 
grotesque. 

Grotesquerie provides the link t) 
Callot. Leaf through “The World 
Jacques Callot,” the slim volume as 
sembled by Howard Daniel. What | 
world does this 17th century etch 
reveal! Here are the Balli, fantasti 
dance characters from the Commedi 
dell’ Arte, the Italian people’s theatr 
that Callot saw in Italy; gypsies ej 
route, a series of four plates that inf 
spired Baudelaire to write Gypsies of 
the March in “Fleurs du Mal,” t 
strange Gobbi. dwarfs belligerenj 
comical, satiric and macabre, bowing 
scraping and plucking on many a mu 
sical instrument in the most outland 
ish attitudes; the huge battle scene 
of Les Miseres .. . de la Guerre, wit} 
every detail of pillage, plunder, tox 
ture, mass hangings on huge gibbets 
all unerringly delineated; the monu 
mental Baroni or street beggars, onl 
or two of whom might very well serv) 
as portrait for Bertrand’s verbal irhagh | 
of Gaspard: not to mention the sunf} 
realist Temptation of St. Anthon} 
swarming with demons that Poe woul 
have relished.(Continued on Page 56 
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VE NICK-— 
City of Music 


A brief visit to the city which 


a ow 


has always held an eminent 


blace in affairs of music 


N VENICE, nobody minds the coming of winter. In fact, they even 
look forward to it. For in November each year, the curtain goes up 
{ at the Teatro la Fenice and the winter-long season of Grand Opera begins. 
There are not many towns which would regard a season of music as ade- 
quate compensation for the weeks of sleet and cold ahead. But in Venice 
_| they take their music enthusiastically, today as they have done for centuries. 
-} It is, without exaggeration, an integral part of the city’s life: a joy not 
_} only for the expert and musical student but for the ordinary Venetian. 
‘| Venice has always occupied an eminent place in affairs of music. The 
| city stood at the forefront of new musical trends as long ago as the late 
| Middle Ages. She gave to the world its very first public opera house. The 
| first commercial music-publishing firm was established in Venice in 1498 
~| by Petrucci da Fossombrone. The singing gondolier was not just a legend 
| of 19th century romanticism, but a real-life figure with a remarkable music 
technique and tradition. If we are to believe the evidence of contemporary 
reports by prominent foreign critics, in the 18th century, some of Europe’s 
~| finest singers were no more than children, young orphan girls and found- 
~| lings trained in the music schools attached to the city’s charitable institu- 
} tions. Less than a century ago, the great philosopher Nietzsche was able to 
“| say—“If I try to find a new word for Music, I can never find any other than 
“? Venice.” And today Venice is still in the forefront with her yearly Inter- 
“} national Autumn Festival of Contemporary Music, where may be heard 
“| the very latest works written by the world’s leading 20th century composers 
-} —often specially commissioned. 
“) Venice received most of her earliest and important influences in music 
} and art from the Eastern Church, centred on the great city of Byzantium. 
' Its chief characteristic consisted of antiphonal chanting by two small choirs 
| in their churches, and this became the favoured style in the magnificent 
® Venetian cathedral of St. Mark’s. In 1527, Adrian Willaert from the Nether- 
A lands was appointed maestro di cappella (Master of the Chapel) at St. 
“) Mark’s: and from about that time the Venetian Style developed along its 
‘) own individual lines, making the city and St. Mark’s one of the major music 
|} centres of the late Middle Ages. There were two organs in the cathedral, one 
‘choir assigned to each organ. Willaert and his successors brought the 
) double-choir double-organ technique to its highest point until, with the two 
! Gabrielis at the end of the 16th century, the interior of St. Mark’s rang to 
| the stirring sound of intricate compositions involving three and even more 


* small choirs at a time. (Continued on Page 58 
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Close up of interior of La Fenice Theatre. 
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General view of interior showing the gre 


curtain and the tiers of boxes. 


The canal entrance to La Fenice, reached on 
by gondola or other water craft. 
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all in La Fenice. 
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Hindemith: Symphony ‘‘Mathis der 
Maler’’; Symphonic Dances 
The opera “Mathis der Maler” was 
composed more than twenty years ago. 
The three episodes drawn from it and 
known as a symphony have become 
Hindemith’s most popular score. And 
justly so; taken as a whole it is stir- 
ring music. The composer is at his 
finest in the quieter portions: the brood- 
ing and tender “Entombment” and the 
“Angelic Song.” But the work’s sub- 
stance is strong and wears well. The 
“Symphonic Dances,” on Side Two, are 
minor Hindemith. The performances by 
the Berlin Philharmonic, led by the 
composer, are competent, but lack vi- 
brancy. (Decca DL 9818) 
—Bernard Rogers 


Brahms: Double Concerto for Violin 
and Cello, Op. 102; Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a; Tragic 
Overture, Op. 81 
Bruno Walter’s authority is conspic- 

uous in these three example of Brahms. 

The soloists, Isaac Stern, violin, and 

Leonard Rose, cello, are finely matched 

and play with true musical feeling and 

sensitive balance. Well played also are 
the familiar variations on the Haydn 
chorale and the noble but relatively 
neglected “tragic” Overture. The re- 
cording of the concerto is marred by 
the occurrence of a continuous groove 
in the opening section. This nuisance— 
the untamed gremlin of LP—can some- 

times be exorcised by employing a 

heavier pickup—at the expense of the 

remaining grooves. (Columbia ML 

5076) 

—Bernard Rogers 


Ibert: Escales; L’ Amours de Jupiter 
Jacques Ibert is a remarkable tech- 
nician and man of' parts. His orchestra 
speaks perfect French—Parisian 
French. He likes to travel: in his early 
success “Escales” he saunters through 
the “Ports-of-Call” of Palermo, Tunis, 
and Valencia. He stays only briefly; 
long enough to set up his easel and 
with dextrous strokes produce sunny 
sketches, quite lifelike. With Saint- 
Saéns, he is fond of the exotic. The 
outcome is a tourist’s record, sleek and 
seen with the transient’s eye. The Span- 
ish sketch contains castanets, the A fri- 
can augmented seconds (played by an 
expert oboist). There are outstanding 
debts to Ravel and Chabrier. The “Loves 
of Jupiter” suggests the idioms of The 
Six: Milhaud et Cie; very fashionable 
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and good. The music is perceptively 
played by the Orchestra of the Paris 
Opera under its composer’s direction. 
(Capitol P 18004) 

—Bernard Rogers 


Fauré: Sonata No. 1 in A Major for 
Violin and Piano, Op. 13; Sonata 
No. 2 in E Minor for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 108 
These are nobly conceived perform- 

ances—finely carved and delicately in- 

cised — by the violinist Zino Frances- 
catti and pianist Robert Casadesus. 

The first sonata, which goes back to 

1876, offers affectionate tributes to 

Fauré’s spiritual sponsors, Schumann 

and Brahms. Yet something of the 

finest of France is here; the modera- 
tion, the sensitive and patrician line, 
the lyricism and ardor, the loving 
craftsmanship. Thirty years after came 
the second sonata, with its more shad- 
owed moods and deeper  broodings. 

The same hand guides the pen, but the 

spirit takes a wider flight. These are 

high examples of French musical 
thought; the playing does honor to 

their romantic beauty. (Columbia ML 

5049 ) 

—Bernard Rogers 


Chopin-Nocturnes, Guiomar Novaes 

Listening to Mme Novaes’ new record- 
ing of the Chopin Nocturnes, one real- 
izes how difficult it must be to present 
works which have already been well 
recorded by other artists. Perhaps this 
is the reason why we sometimes find her 
version of the Nocturnes only satisfac- 
tory. Mme Novaes’ musical phrasing is 
neither too spontaneous, nor too cal- 
culated. She avoids mannerisms, but 
hesitates to tell us what she is thinking 
once she has learned the thoughts of 
the composer. At times her playing is 
therefore somewhat academical. The 
dramatic element is achieved by means 
of dynamics alone rather than by artis- 
tic intuition. 

Exceptions are: the 7th Nocturne, 
where her dramatic effects seem to have 
a more spontaneous quality; the 4th 
where her approach has a less conven- 
tional character: discreetly directed 
voices in the left hand intensified the 
role of harmony; the 18th in which 
Mme Novaes doubled the meaning of 
the Agitato by combining the voices with 
such freedom that her left hand almost 
created a new Nocturne. 

The trills and runs were not precise 
enough in Nocturnes 5, 8, 9, and 17, but 


the technical precision of the embel4jj 
lishments in the last part of the 11th} 
makes us wonder whether Mme Novaes |} 
occasional technical imperfection is not} 
the product of her artistic nonchalance 
With the present convenient tape-syste 
of recording, when the artist is able tq 
correct every piece (and every scale} 
before the record is released, technica 
shortcomings are more disappointing) 


| 


than ever. | 

Anyone who admires Chopin will ad’ 
mire Mme Novaes’ new recording. Only 
those who prefer the piano playing itsel ip 


; : j 
to the music might have some reserva) 
y 


| 
| 


tions. The label is marked Ultra High} 
Fidelity. Not always is it ultra. (Vox 
PL 9632) | 
—J. Holemar 
Tomaso Albinoni: 12 Concertiacinque | 
Op. 9 | 
Vittorio Negri Bryks conducting theff 
Italian Baroque Ensemble, with Cesarep 
Ferraresi, violinist, and Michele Visas} 
and Fiorentino Milanesi, oboists. 
Tomaso Albinoni is a vivid arch-typeéf} 
of an era musically so healthy that i 
spawned the first prima donnas and vir. 
tuosos, lesser musicians in large num» 
bers and a vast reservoir of music thafi 
could hardly have happened had _ nopj 
men found music-making a_ pastime 
almost as natural as life itself. I 
Albinoni’s fortieth year he still pro4 
fessed amateur status, but was already} 
fluent enough to have composed numer 
ous operas and instrumental works. 
The concertos bear no trace of th 
dulling blight that sometimes goes with! 
expert craftsmanship. Fast themes have 
an engaging naiveté, and are ingeni 
iously, if conservatively, manipulated} 
Consummate ease flows through slow} 
movements, which tend either towarc 
the traditionally pastoral or the pensive |] 
seldom if ever striving for the gravity 
of Corelli or Handel. | 
There is particularly graceful writing} 
for soloist in the four violin concertos}; 
of Op. 9. Albinoni was not so carriedf| 
away by the comparatively new concep# 
of writing for the virtuoso that he sacri 
ficed musical substance. Inventive fig 
urations abound, but are used witlif 
tasteful restraint, never reaching the 
mechanical excess that on occasion in- 
vades less inspired pages of Vivaldi and 
Torelli. im | 
The same affection permeates string 
accompaniments in the four concertos 
for solo oboe. One’s attention tends t 
wander from the rather sec lines fo 
oboe to the verdant background o 
violins, viola, and cello, which seem t 
wait for each tutti chance to color an 
liven things up a bit. Challenge and wit 
of live conversation characterize the 
parts for two solo oboes in the four re 
maining concertos of Op. 9, and Al 
binoni again composes with the freshif 
inventiveness of his writing for strings.} 
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| The first-rate performances -are well 
‘recorded here, and their freedom from 
{fanfare is beautifully apposite to the 
| music. (Vox DL 193) 

—Frank C. Campbell 


Giuseppe Torelli: Twelve Concerti 
Grossi, Opus 8 

Played by Louis Kaufman (Violin), 
“George Alés (Violin), Roger Albin 
(Violoncello), Ruggero Gerlin (Harp- 
ssichord with L’Ensemble Orchestral de 


man. 
Up to the present time the name of 


“most musicians and music lovers. True, 
scholars, history books and dictionaries 
ia dealt with Torelli and his importance 
| for the evolution of the concerto. Some 
of his works were even made available 
in modern reprints. But they hardly ap- 
‘/ peared on the programs of concerts and 
‘recitals and their creator remained an 


This state of affairs has changed con- 
‘siderably in the past years thanks to the 


“ypositions are concerned, ceased to be a 
} library or archive item. 

Contradicting the title “Twelve Con- 
““feerti Grossi,” Torelli’s Opus 8 contains 
only six Concerti grossi, two solo violins 
"and one violoncello forming the Concer- 
}tino, and six concertos for one violin. 
The anonymous author of the accom- 
|| panying notes offers an incredible def- 
4 inition of Concerto grosso. He describes 
it as “a combination of the trio sonata 
and the string Orchestra, brought into 
“fuse by opera composers.” This is not 


“has the date of his election to the aca- 
#demy, the anonymous author tells us 
jthat Torelli was then “in his middle 
thirties.” 

Torelli’s Opus 8. is the achievement 
|} of a mature artist. Captivating by the 
+) freshness of the musical ideas, vitality 


by no means inferior to compositions of 
| Vivaldi. Judging from this collection, it 
‘would certainly be rewarding to know 
some of Torelli’s sinfonie which are 
)) still hidden in the archive of San Pet- 
| ronio. We can see why Louis Kaufman 
A who had lent his energy, patience and 
artistry to the popularization of Vivaldi, 
/ was attracted by Torelli. As soloist and 
leader of a well-known ensemble de- 
voted to the cultivation of Baroque 
music, Kaufman approached his task 
| with sincerity and expert musicianship. 
| The tempi are fresh, the playing ener- 
} getic. And the performance as a whole 
spirited. The recording is clear which 
also makes for enjoyable listening. 
| (London OL 50089-90) 

—Joseph Braunstein 


ji 


| 
| 
i 
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Granados: Goyescas, part 2 (Los Majos 
Enamorados) 


Mompou: Impresiones Intimas 
Alicia de Larrocha, piano 


Alicia de Larrocha is a superb pian- 
ist. She plays this florid music of Gran- 
ados better than anyone by the simple 
device of following the composer’s in- 
dications accurately and explicitly. Of 
course in Goyescas this is far from easy. 
The pages are black with complicated 
patterns, minute playing directions; the 
performer is asked to control a large 
variety of dynamics and accents and 
must sustain a melodic line through an 
overwhelming jungle of elaborate fig- 
uration. Miss de Larrocha does all of 
this effortlessly and in addition, reveals 
an intensely musical nature. 

The novelty on this recording is the 
group of I/mpresiones Intimas (1911-14) 
by the minor Spanish composer, Mom- 
pou. His tiny salon pieces are useful for 
pianists with no technic, but his music 
has no personal cast or pianistic in- 
terest. At best it contains dim reflec- 
tions of Satie or Ravel or Debussy or 
Fauré with surprisingly few Spanish 
characteristics. This particular set is 
quite long and contains mostly slow, 
gray pieces. The total effect is soporific 
in spite of the exemplary performance. 


(Decca DL 9815) —Joseph Bloch 


Bach: Organ Works 

Helmut Walcha, organist 

This magnificent collection, contain- 
ing almost all of the music Bach wrote 
for the organ, is a musical treasure of 
the rarest quality. Not often will anyone 
hear, in a musical lifetime, these great- 
est of all organ pieces played so su- 
perbly, or on such ideal instruments. 
Walcha is at least as good as anyone 
performing on the instrument today, 
and as a Bach interpreter he is greatly 
superior to most. His playing is lucid, 
intelligent, sensitive and—perhaps rar- 
est of all—rhythmically accurate for 
the most part, and his registrations are 
chosen with both imagination and taste. 
They do not demand attention as “ef- 
fects” (which is what too many per- 
formers seem to seek, even in Bach) but 
serve to clarify the linear structures, 
while attaining a sufficient (but not ex- 
aggerated) contrast of color. 

The organs on which Walcha has 
recorded are ideal: for the music of 
Bach, and indeed give us an idea of 
what the organ at its historical and mu- 
sical best was and should be. Most of 
the works were played on an instrument 
built by Arp Schnitger in the late seven- 
teenth century, for a church in Ham- 
burg. The organ is now in Cappel. The 
remaining works were performed on the 
smaller of two organs, also of the 
seventeenth century, in the church of 
St. Jakobi in Lubeck. The sound of both 
of these instruments is quite beautiful. 
The Schnitger organ is, I should say, 


the most completely satisfying organ 
sound I have ever heard, on or off 
records. Its stops have great variety, 
and each is of extraordinary subtlety. 
One cannot well describe the beauty of 
the combinations, but one may remark 
that the Schnitger organ is less “ex- 
treme” by quite a bit than most of the 
modern “baroque” organs, although it 
has every bit as much clarity. The small 
Liibeck organ is more nearly what 
modern exponents seem to fancy as 
typical for baroque sound and texture. 
Walcha tends to exploit its more acid 
qualities, but even here he is not ex- 
treme, and many of his registrations are 
extraordinarily effective. 

As to the music itself, what is there 
left to say? These are without dispute 
the greatest of all works composed for 
the organ; and beyond that, are one of 
the great achievements of our civiliza- 
tion. The set is a glorious enterprise, 
realized with a success seldom attained 
in recording efforts. Archive Produc- 
tions is to be congratulated. These 
records which may be purchased singly, 
offer a truly great musical experience. 
(Archive ARC 3013-30) 

—Richard F. Goldman 


Antonio Vivaldi: The Four Seasons 

The Philharmonic String Orchestra 
under the direction of Carlo Maria 
Giulini; Solo violin, Manoug Parikian; 
Harpsichord, Thurston Dart. Angel 
Records 35216. 

Antonio Vivaldi: The Seasons, I mu- 
sici with Felix Ayo, solo violin. Epic, 
Monumenta Italicae Musicae LC 3216. 

There are already nine LP recordings 
of Vivaldi’s stimulating cycle, “Le quat- 
tro stagioni,” on the market. The record- 
ings under consideration are excellent 
in every respect. A short time ago only 
a small fraction of music lovers knew 
Vivaldi’s “Four Seasons.” Today we can 
indulge in the luxury of choosing be- 
tween different interpretations. Listen- 
ing to the orchestra directed by Carlo 
Maria Giulini, one can feel the guiding 
hand of an opera conductor. The per- 
formance of the superb Musici is per- 
haps a bit less dramatic but neverthe- 
less splendid in the tonal balance and 
marvellously polished in detail. The 
delivery of the slow movement of the 
fourth concerto “The Winter” is partic- 
ularly enchanting because of the treat- 
ment of the pizzicato accompaniment. 
This reviewer has not the courage to ex- 
press a preference. Both recordings are 
recommended highly. 

—Joseph Braunstein 


Anton Bruckner: Symphony No. 3 in 
D minor. The Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Volkmar 
Andreae 


The symphony is presented in the 
Viennese Bruckner tradition and the 
sound of the recording is clear and well- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Little Singers of Paris arriving 
for the start of another tour. 


by P. S. HSIANG 


France’s Little Ambassadors 


the story of an amazing group...The Little Singers of Paris 


(Au THOSE who have heard the Little Singers of 


Paris have been fascinated by the skillful way in 
which they used their sweet and seraphic voices and have 
felt at times as if they were lifted up to the “seventh 
heaven” by the songs of this “angelic” chorus. 

Through their singing, the little French boys have 
served their country as ambassadors of good will to peo- 
ples of many lands. They have been missionaries, as it 
were, of their Gallic culture to peoples of different cultural 
background and have preached about France’s religious 
fervor as registered in their songs. Since the founding of 
their organization. the little singers have given more than 
ten thousand concerts on every continent except Australia. 

They are the most popular choristers in France. No 
French public celebration or ceremony is considered com- 
plete without the appearance of these songsters. They have 
sung for heroes and heads of governments. They sang, for 
example, at the funeral of General De Lattre de Tassigny, 
a hero of the Indo-China war. They sang at the reception 
of Cardinal Leger, Archbishop of Montreal, given by Mr. 
Pierre Mendes-France when he was premier of France. 
Moreover, back in the war years, the Little Singers sang 
The Londonderry Air for Field Marshal Montgomery of 
Great Britain. The British hero of World War II was so 
much pleased with the song of the Little Singers that he 
asked them to be his personal ambassadors to President 
Eisenhower and to sing that song for him on their visit 
to America. The Little Singers fulfilled their mission in 
1953 when they came to the United States. 

Throughout France and the Latin countries the little 
artists of Paris are known as Les Petits Chanteurs a la 
Croix de Bois. Whenever this name is mentioned, a French- 
man would unfailingly give an exclamation of admiration 
and words of praise for the Little Singers. 

In the United States and other English-speaking coun- 
tries, the French choristers are known as the Little Singers 
of Paris. The Little Singers was founded in 1907 by a 
small group of Parisian students, who were impressed by 
the great potentiality of children’s voices. They gathered 
a small number of boys from poor families in the Vaugi- 
rard section of Paris and trained them in Gregorian chant 
and in Palestrinian music. For lack of funds (they had 
only twelve dollars to begin with), they had to hold their 
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The Little Singers as they appear on the concert platform) 


first rehearsal in an abandoned store on January 10, 1907) 

The youngsters were dressed in simple white robes anc 
led by a wooden cross. That was why they called them|f} 
selves in French the Little Singers of a Wooden Cross. 
Soon this group of young singers attracted public ati 
tention and aroused the ardent interest of the Parisians ir 
their singing. In that very first year they were asked t 
sing in more than 120 churches. Besides singing a} 
churches in France, the Little Singers traveled to othe 
countries in Europe to give concerts. By 1909 they had 
traveled more than 1,600 miles. In the following year the 
total mileage increased to 4,000. | 
In spite of the splendid achievement within so short 4 | 

time, the Little Singers ran into the twin difficulties o 
getting enough recruits for their choir and of finding aff 
permanent home for themselves. Fortunately at this time 
a similar group of little singers, called Petits nea 
| 
| 


de Belleville, or The Little Choir of Belleville, came intd 
existence. It was founded by a priest, Father Fernand} 
Maillet. Under the ingenious direction of this priest- mul 
sician, the little choir of Belleville gained quick fame ix 
Paris. Very much impressed by thee success of the newl 
organized choral group, the directors of the Little Singers] 
fecal to have their group merge with it. They suggeste 
the merger to Father (Continued on Page 47 
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OR THE BENEFIT of readers who may be won- 

dering about the change in format of the School Mu- 
sic Page, the editor would like to begin with an announce- 
ment that starting in the January, 1957 issue, a special 
article concerning choral music in schools will be given 
the entire space. Then in February the column will present 
a full article on the orchestra, while in March the total 


4 space will be devoted to the band. Following this cycle, 


each month there will appear articles emphasizing only 
one of the three areas in turn, so that all will receive equal 


9- 


by RALPH E. RUSH 


school administrators who support the school music pro- 
gram. If there is a season during the school year when 
choral and instrumental music groups should join together 
and share their finest efforts for their schools and com- 
munities, it is probably at Christmas time. There is such 
an abundance of beautiful choral music to be sung during 
this festive period and there is an almost equally impres- 
sive store of inspiring and thrilling instrumental music 
that should be played that it is indeed a high tribute to 
fine music when all music performers join in such a cele- 


jattention over the year and there will be no competition 
or attempt to overemphasize any one type of musical per- 
) formance. On the other hand the central concern of this 
department will be to emphasize what the music depart- 
ment can do when a united staff seems to have one teach- 
ing task, that of bringing the best music to children and 
youth in American Schools. To answer a question which 
may frequently be asked: “What is the purpose of the 
School Music Page?” this writer is pleased to state that 
he hopes to make it occupy a distinctive place of its own. 
Its field should be the area of common musical interest 
for all music teachers and patrons of school music. It 
should be limited to the field of inter-music department 
co-operation and of a united effort in behalf of better 
school music programs. An effort will be made to deal 
i with what music departments and performing groups can 
, do together, in local communities, in states, regions and in 
the nation. The primary focus of attention-will be on 
choral and instrumental music programs at elementary, 
secondary and higher levels that give vital expression to 
J, music of the finest quality anywhere and everywhere, and 
4} of the unity that must exist among music teachers and 
music patrons to make such results possible for school 
children, youth and adults. 

It is hoped that the label School Music Page will signify 
at least two things about the column. First it should pro- 
vide an opportunity for laymen and music teachers alike 
to survey objectively all the various musical activities 
| found in school programs from month to month, giving 
} equal emphasis to chorus, orchestra and band. And sec- 
} ondly it should offer suggestions that in a sense may inter- 
) pret the policies of the Music Education Profession as 
- evaluated by experts who administer these programs. 
| Our two objectives for 1957 will be to truly reflect the 
) co-operative movement now sweeping the country in school 
| music departments and to reach the laymen, parents and 


a ~*~ q re x 
Wichita, Kansas, All-City Orchestra and Band, with All-City Choru 
in The Battle Hymn of the Republic, finale of Spring Music Festiva 


bration together. Another excellent time for co-operative 
performance is at the Spring Music Festival, so popular 
in many areas. 

As music educators have developed the concept of the 
over-all school music program, they have come to realize 
more and more that each media of musical performance, 
band, orchestra and chorus, has a real contribution to 
make in the growth and development of children, youth 
and adults in their communities. And it has also been a 
growing realization that when all phases of the music pro- 
gram are given equal opportunities to develop that a 
greater community-wide support can be gained for the 
total music program since it is everybody’s concern, rather 
than a specialized segment and of interest to only a part of 
the community. In many com- (Continued on Page 60) 
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Let’s take a look at 


by ALBERT J. ELIAS 


(rier ARE NO DOUBT many who have been curi- 
ous about why, how and by whom radio and tele- 
vision programs are given a rating. Behind the statistics 
concerning these programs, as published in newspaper 
columns, moreover, there is a story that is of particular 
interest to music lovers who often are disheartened by 
the low “rating” their favorite music hour has received 
in a certain poll. Many viewers take it to mean either 
that the program’s existence is at stake, or that there’s no 
future for the kind of music they like best. After looking 
into the why’s and wherefore’s of the various rating 
bureaus, however, it is easy to see that these bureaus are 
a business necessity, though the statistics they release 
are deceiving to the untrained eye. 

To the trained eye of the advertisers and network of- 
ficials, estimates of audiences as tabulated by the bureaus 


Mildred Miller, 
brilliant mezzo- 
soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, 
guest soloist on the 
Christmas program 

on the Telephone 
Hour, December 24. 


are dearly needed. For, to the latter, ratings reveal how 
their programs stand in relation to the other networks’ 
fare. And, to the advertisers, they tell whether the program 
they are sponsoring is a worth-while investment. While 
all advertisers want to reach as many consumers as pos- 
sible, nonetheless those that sponsor radio and television’s 
few serious music programs do not expect to stimulate 
mass response. For their public is, indeed, a relatively 
small one—and they know it. Consequently, if the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and the Texas Company (Texaco) sponsor concerts 
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| 
| 
or opera over the air, it is hardly likely that they are doin) 
so only in order to sell their goods or services on a wi 
scale. It is more likely that they are selling prestige. An} 
however small it is, their audience is almost universally | 


| 
grateful and happy one. | 

These sponsors—if their aim was to reach a vast audi 
ence — would turn to the comedy, quiz and the oth 
higher-rated shows. But since their programs have 
limited audience to begin with, the advertisers are sm 
intent on appealing to all those in that audience. It 
clear, therefore, why they are not disturbed by “low! 
ratings. Similarly, it was clear to the drug firm whic} 
recently sponsored a program on medicine that it ma} 
well have reached the audience it was after, though t 
rating indicated few viewers. For doctors, after all, re 
resent a small segment of the population! 

If we read that such-and-such a percent was tuned in t 
“IT Love Lucy” last week, while only a relatively fey 
people made up the audience for “The Voice of Firestone, | 
one can see, now, that the music program should not b 
considered doomed. The “Voice’s” sponsor in all likel| 
hood is fully aware of the size audience it can reac! 
through this program. Setting out to sell its product, i 
this instance, by creating good wiil among devote 
listeners, it does not expect a “high” rating any more tha 
it expects to sell tires in volume on the morning after iti 
program. And, besides, high ratings do not guarante| 
continued sporsorship. For while “Lucy” had regularl 
been rated as one of the “top ten,” economic reasons a 
one kind or another forced Philip Morris, recently, t 
drop its sponsorship of the popular comedy. Thus, it il 
easy to see how statistics can deceive some of us whd 
read rather than deal with them. 

To understand what the rating statistics mean, it iJ 
important for us to know, first of all, that the ones wi 
read about represent a percentage figure designed to givs 
each program a standing among all programs. It, say, it 
out of a hundred homes with TV sets were tuned to 4 
certain program, then that program has a 10 rating. An¢ 
so on up and down the line. | 

To arrive at statistics, the national rating systems use 4} 
variety of methods. One, which frequently issues reports} 
the morning after a show, gets its results by making phon 
calls during a program. It functions in fifteen cities wher 
the three major networks are represented, and it makes 
total of eight hundred random calls for each half-hou 
a show is on the air. Another system depends ovf| 
diaries kept in roughly,two or three thousand homes 
across the (Continued on Page 40) 
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My Sister Zinka 


Secured by Rose Heylbut 


(One of Jugoslavia’s most distinguished musicians, Bozidar 
Kunc [pronounced Kunz] has won recognition as pianist, 
composer, and coach. He is Professor of Academic Music at 
the Conservatory of Zagreb. He is also the brother of the 
noted soprano, Zinka Milanov—Ed Note) 


)) ly SISTER ZINKA has sung since her babyhood. 

I took pleasure in listening to her when she was 
tiny, and in working with her as soon as her voice began 
to require earnest work. That occurred when she was 
around fifteen. Before that, she sang sheerly for the joy 
of it. As a small girl of six or eight, she had a tremendous 
alto voice—rich, deep. powerful—which became the chief 
means of celebrating family occasions. On Christmas and 
our parents’ birthdays, the little girl would give presents 
of songs which she had studied, weeks ahead, with loving 
enthusiasm. 

When Zinka was thirteen, this deep voice changed to a 
fine soprano. Her endowments are a gift of nature; what 
she has done with them is the result of hard work. In her 
early teens, my sister entered the Conservatory at Zagreb, 
where she remained five years, not only learning but mas- 
fering the use of her voice, at the same time studying 
yeneral musical subjects. She has never believed in what 
may be called the hurry-up techniques of singing—study- 
ing two or three years and immediately accepting engage- 
ments, or working solely in order to fulfill the demand of 
some public performance. She early realized that the 
ourpose of studying singing is to learn to sing well. 

I have always had a hand in Zinka’s coaching; together, 
we have worked at more than thirty operatic réles, and 
some hundred-and-fifty songs in all languages. Zinka’s 
irst teacher was Milka Ternina, the eminent Jugoslav 
soprano, who appeared at the Metropolitan Opera, singing 
he first Tosca to be given there. After two years with 
Mime. Ternina, Zinka studied with Maria Kostrencic. 
[hese two great teachers saw to it that my sister’s voice 
leveloped gradually, freely, without forcing of any kind. 
As a result, her work progressed without the need to un- 
earn errors. 

Today, exactly as in her student days, my sister’s morn- 
ng work begins with a thorough and gradual warming-up 
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from an interview with Bozidar Kune, 
brother of the noted soprano 
ZINKA MILANOV 


of the voice. She sings scales (sung on all vowels and with 
all attacks) and exercises. These drills are begun by 
humming; and then sung in the middle of the voice, 
lightly and flexibly, as a preliminary to working up to 
greater range and power. She goes through the same care- 
ful and gradual process of warming-up before appearing 
on the stage, also, of course, working on the most tricky 
passages from different operas and songs. 

In working together, we give full respectful attention 
to breathing and breath control. Each breath should be 
full and deep, supported by the strong muscles of the 
abdomen, and controlled by the diaphragm. There is noth- 
ing new in this, certainly, yet many young students tend 
to forget it, concentrating on their music to the point 
where they breathe superficially, let air rush out unvoca- 
lized, or improperly supported. Effective singing begins 
when breath-control has been so thoroughly mastered that 
it becomes second nature. This is one of the advantages 
of the gradual, unhurried, careful training which my sister 
enjoyed. 

We Jugoslavs have this in common with Americans: we 
cannot sing our way into a career with our own language 
alone. And the language in which one sings is extremely 
important. Whether in song literature or in opera, the 
words reveal not only plot and meaning, but the actual. 
character of the music; and the singer needs more than a 
slight acquaintance with them. Hence, the various lan- 
guages of international music must be learned—more, 
their individual characteristics must be mastered as a 
necessary part of vocal equipment. Approaching Italian, 
Spanish, French, German, and English as foreigners, my 
sister and I have discovered a number of linguistic indi- 
vidualities which have helped us. Italian and Spanish, 
like our own Croatian, are made up of pure, open vowels 
and hence are easier to sing. French requires special care, 
so that its fine forward resonances may be kept in the 
masque and not allowed to become nasal in sound. Eng- 
lish, like German, contains diphthongs (which, to the for- 
eigner of a pure-vowel language, must be learned as care- 
fully as pure vowels must be learned by the American!). 
Once my sister and | tried to work out the number of 
sounds (both plain and diphthong) represented by each 
German vowel; and E, if I (Continued on Page 48) 
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Perky Pete 


The rhythmic lilt of this gay music comes from the clean 


8 
first section. At first at @ the Dorian form (with C#) is used. Four bars later the 


C natural replaces the Cf. oe ihe ee ptete 
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Rock and Roll Lullaby 
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Hark! the Herald Angels Sing | 


for Hammond Organ F MENDELSSOB 


“ arr. by Anthony Cande 
7S eae 
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1.Hark! the her - ald an- gels sing,_ 
2.Christ, by high - est heavn a- dord;_ Christ,the ev - 
3. Mild he lays His glo- ry by,__ Born that man 


the new-born King; Peace on earth 
er -last-ing Lord; Late in time 
no more may die, Born to raise 


mer-cy mild, God and sin ners rec- on-ciled! 
hold Him come, Off-spring of 


sons of earth, Born to give 


Joy- ful, all ye na- tions, rise,— 
the Vir-gin's womb. Veild in fleshthe God- head 
them sec-ond birth. Ris’n with heal-ing in His 


see; 
wings, | 


Join the tri-umph of the skies; With than-gel-ic host 
Hail th’In-car-nate 


Light and life to 


pro-claim,Christis born in Hn 
De-i - ty,._ Pleasd as Man with man to dwell, Je - sus our Em - man-u - elif] 


all He brings, Hail, the Sun of Right-eous-ness! Hail, the heavn-born Prince of Peaif/ 


from “Carols for Christmas” arr. by Anthony Candelori 
Copyright 1953 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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Angels, from the Realms of Glory 


Hammond Registration 
rail 20 7654 321 for Hammond Organ ; ne We 
\ arr. "y n ony anaelory 


a 72 
| An - gels, from the realms of glo- ry, Wing your flight o'er all the _ earth; 
4 Shep-herds in the field a- bid - ing, Watch-ing oer your flocks by night; 
Sa- ges leave your con - tem- pla- tions; Bright- er vis - ions beam a - far: 
Saints be - fore the al - tar bend-ing, Watch-ing long in hope and fear, 
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Ye, who sang cre - a - tions sto- ry, Now pro- claim Mes - si - ahs birth: 
God with man is now re- sid- ing, Yon- der shines the__ in - fant light: 
Seek the great De - sire of na- tions, Ye have seen His— na- tal _ star: 
Sud - den - ly the Lord, de- scend- ing, In’ “His, tefn'-= ple=— shall ap - pear: 


Come and wor- ship, come and wor- ship, Wor-ship Christ, new- born 


Come and wor- ship, come and wor- ship, Wor-ship Christ, the new- born King. Nar 
Come and wor-ship, come and wor-ship, Wor-ship Christ, the new-born King. i 
Come and wor-ship, come and wor- ship, Wor-ship Christ, the new-born’ King. 


rom “Carols for Christmas”’ arr. by Anthony Candelori 
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Grade | Shepherd Hey 


Morris Dance 
arranged by Mischa Portnoff 


Allegro moderato 
is 


1 


The Morris Dance in 2 or 4 time, was the most popular dance of the 16th 


century. Originally part of a colorful pageant, the bells onthe costumes of the 
dancers, sometimes as many as two hundred fifty, were tuned in regular inter- 
vals which enhanced the music greatly. 

m “Tunerama” compiled and arranged by Mischa Portnoff 
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THE OPERAS OF HUGO WEISGALL 
(Continued from Page 15) 


appear in different ways in each one of 
them and thus demand different solu- 
tions which the composer solves every 
time in the most successful manner. 

Weisgall composed his first opera, 
“The Tenor” in 1949 and 1950. The 
libretto is by Karl Shapiro and John R. 
Allen and is based on Wedekind’s play 
of the same title. There are six char- 
acters: the Valet; a Bell Boy; Gerardo 
an opera singer; the Young Girl; the 
Manager and Helen. The elements of 
comedy (even satire) and drama are 
very well defined in this work and we 
go over from the first to the second in a 
gradual way. The first half of the opera 
is characterized by the prevalence of 
rhythmic elements. The atmosphere is 
scherzo-like and the entire first scene 
between the Valet and the Bell Boy is 
based on a rhythmic motif and _ its 
derivations which becomes one of the 
principal elements of the entire opera. 
With the entrance of Gerardo and his 
ensuing scenes with the former char- 
acters the Scherzo element still prevails 
but all the musical ideas of the work 
present themselves in quick succession 
in one form or another. With the 
entrance of the Young Girl right after 
the short Tristan scene, the atmosphere 
changes completely. The dramatic ele- 
ment comes into the picture and the 
music becomes predominantly lyrical. 
foreshadowing the last dramatic scene 
of the work. The Aria by the Young Girl 
strikes by the beauty of the lyrical line 
and by the figurative accompaniment. 
The center point of this scene is the 
short duo between the girl and Gerardo 
in the form of a canonic chorale which 
goes over directly into a developed 
scherzo-like section and uses the ma- 
terial of the very beginning. When the 
Manager appears the character of the 
work becomes pronouncedly more dra- 
matic. In the ensuing scene one has to 
note particularly the trio between the 
Girl, the Manager and Gerardo which 
has a Verdian quality about it and is 
written in contrapuntal fashion. After 
the departure of the Girl the scene be- 
tween the Manager and Gerardo com- 
bines many of the opera’s previous ele- 
ments, in a changed atmosphere of 
dramatic tension. From the entrance of 
Helen, through her big scene with 
Gerardo and to her ultimate suicide, the 
music is of extreme lyricism and Weis- 
gall proves his great ability to handle 
slow dramatic progression in the big 
operatic way. 

Weisgall’s second opera ‘The 
Stronger” was composed in 1951. The 
libretto was adapted by Richard Hart 
from the play by August Strindberg. 
The opera consists of a long monologue 
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by the principal character Estelle. In an 
alcove in a Park Avenue cocktail lounge, 
on a Christmas Eve she addresses this 
monologue to her friend Lisa who re- 
mains silent throughout the opera. There 
is a very fast succession of moods. Start- 
ing from an apparently superficial mood, 
Estelle talks about Christmas, about the 
presents she has bought for her children 
and her husband and goes on talking 
about the characteristics of the latter. 
More and more irritated by Lisa’s 
silence, Estelle comes to realize that she 
is talking to her husband’s mistress and 
that he is influenced by her in every 
walk of life. The monologue grows in 
passion, irritation and dramatic tension. 
At the very climax however Estelle 
realizes that she is still the stronger as 
his possessor. In the atmosphere of the 
beginning she leaves Lisa sitting in the 
lounge. 

Weisgall has marvelously succeeded 
in creating the quick succession of var- 
ious moods, while giving the work a 
structural unity by means of three basic 
ideas which appear throughout under 
diversified aspects. There is first of all a 
melodic idea, treated contrapuntally and 
stated at the very beginning. Then there 
is a basic rhythmic motif in 5 with 
contrasting accents which appears first 
when Estelle talks about one of her hus- 
band’s other mistresses. There is finally 
the Waltz motif which is itself a trans- 
formation of the first melodic element. 
The harmonic language has a greater 
variety in this opera than in previous 
works. An ensemble of nine instruments 
which include clarinet, saxophone, trum- 
pet, piano and strings create a very 
colorful and specific atmosphere through- 
out the work. 

Weisgall’s third opera, the full length 
“Six Characters in search of an Author” 
was finished in 1955. Denis Johnston 
and the composer wrote the libretto 
which is based on Luigi Pirandello’s 
famous play of the same title. The 
original plot of the play is followed 
very closely but the action takes place 
on the stage of a provincial opera house 
instead of the original theatre in the 
play. The cast is a very large one. It 
consists first of the “Real People,” 
namely, the Director, the Basso Can- 
tante, the Coloratura, the Tenor Buffo, 
the Mezzo, the Prompter, the Stage 
Manager, the Accompanist and the 
Wardrobe Mistress. Then there are the 
characters, namely, the Father, the 
Stepdaughter, the Son, the Mother, 
Madame Pace, a boy of twelve and a 
child of five, the latter being silent 
roles. In addition there is a chorus of 
the Seven Deadly Sins. In this work 
comedy and drama are combined con- 


tinuously, and thus the problem for t i 


composer was that of pace. Constar 
changes of mood and involved inte} 
woven situations result in an oper 
which is almost breathless in its pac 
and of which the only precedent e3 
amples are Verdi’s “Falstaff” ani 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro.” As thy 
stage itself presents an opera rehearsal} 
Weisgall uses all the possible operatd) 
forms; every type or technique of “| 
ing and of ensemble is present. There |} 
no rest, for the planes are changing i| 
such rapid succession that one cann¢ 
dwell on any given situation. red 
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music itself presents all varieties 
mood and expression, but is stylistical 
strong and personal. It has great rhytk 
mic vitality, expressive chromatic lyn 
cism and rare contrapuntal ingenuity} 
There is a sharp musical differentiatio 
between the unreal and tragic qualit 


of the characters and the real ani 


somewhat ironic quality of the actor 


While the first are musically fully real 
ized, the actors are much more va4 
illating and only their Director is m 
sically well defined. This differentiatia 


is also to be found in the sound colafd 


scheme of the work. Although the basi 
musical idea of the opera is the them: 
of the Dies Irae, each of the three act 
has a different musical content. 

Few coniposers have ventured in ou 
time to approach an opera of such co il 
plicated nature as this one. While th 
problems were great, Weisgall has sug 
ceeded in solving them and in creatin| 
a work of real stature. As such he mus 
be considered as being in the, first ran 
of today’s very few opera composers. 
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RADIO AND TV POLLS 
(Continued from Page 22) 


country—diaries in which viewers ar 
supposed to keep track of the sho 
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they tuned in; how many men, womeif) 


or children looked on; 


One rating system, however, boils t 
human element down to a minimut 
and, consequently, narrows the margil 
for error. That’s the Nielsen Company 
which goes about obtaining its facts an 


meter. A special tape recording ma 
chine, it automatically records the timlf 


when thejf}; 
: i 
changed to another station; and othe§i, 
notations depending on the householdff 
er’s diligence, his memory—and willing#é 
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ness. | | 
it 
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figures with a device called the Aud If 
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a TV set is turned on, how long it ii th 


kept on, and to what station it is tune 
at any moment. 


Having been selected at rando 
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forty-seven million “TV homes” ari! 


equipped with the instrument. Thos 
persons with an Audimeter’ attached ti 
their set have only one duty to perform} 
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roughly one thousand of the nation | 
| 
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—and only every two weeks, at that. 
Then, they must simply insert a new 
tape into the machine, after having 
taken out the old one, which is to be 
sent to the Nielsen headquarters in 
Chicago for analysis. 

With all this minute-by-minute infor- 
mation on film—processed by a number 
of IBM machines in over two hundred 
different operations—the analysis can 
_ give the advertisers and networks as 
accurate a measurement as there exists 
of the size and habits of any one pro- 
gram’s audience. 

One of the more important aspects of 
research into TV viewers’ behavior is 
the study of the flow of an audience out 
of one program into another. How long 
does it remain with the first? Then, 
what does it switch the dial to? The 
answers to these questions shed light 
on the effect of fore ‘n’ aft program- 
ming and of opposing shows—the com- 
petition. In a Thursday evening period 
not so long ago, for instance. it was 
} found that more than half of “Dragnet’s” 
# audience stayed tuned to NBC and the 
program that followed—thereby making 
up three-quarters of the Ford Theater’s 
# audience. Meanwhile. most of the re- 
mainder switched to “Big Town” on 
their CBS stations—and thereby consti- 
tuted more than half of that program’s 
audience. Almost undoubtedly, these 
were mystery fans, as they have a rec- 


ord in the trade for taking the trouble 
to get up and switch the dial to another 
program—if it’s a mystery tale. If their 
loyalty, indeed, had not been so strong, 
the situation might have been different. 
Also, since the advantage of following 
a high-rated show is obvious, if “Drag- 
net’s” rating had been, say, ten points 
lower, the Ford Theater might have 
suffered proportionately. 

The Audimeter, at this point, seems 
to give the most detailed picture of 
when and where TV sets are in use. But 
another kind of meter for rating pro- 
grams turned up in the news a few 
weeks ago. It’s a Poll-O-Meter, by name, 
and a group of business men in Los 
Angeles are hoping it will provide a 
“100% accurate” TV rating system. 
According to eye witnesses, the Poll-O- 
Meter is mounted on a truck chassis. 
and, cruising the streets, records the 
oscillations of household TV sets. And 
the oscillations provide the number of 
the channel tuned to in each home! 

Well—whatever the method used to 
estimate a program’s popularity, we 
might do well to remember that the 
sponsor of music programs marked by 
high calibre but low ratings is in the 
same position as a publisher of maga- 
zines that are popular but that haven’t 
the largest circulation. He knows one 
thing: They have appeal. 

Having sponsored its program for 


twenty-eight years, Firestone brings us 
on Monday evenings (ABC-Radio and 
TV) this month: Cesare Siepi (Dec. 3), 
Dorothy Warenskjold (Dec. 10), Jerome 
Hines (Dec. 17), Eleanor Steber (Dec. 
24), and “The Voice of Firestone” 
Choir (Dec. 31). Later on the same 
evenings (NBC-Radio), The Bell Tele- 
phone Company—in its seventeenth 
year as sponsors of music on the air— 
presents Lucine Amara (Dec. 3), Brian 
Sullivan (Dec. 10), Robert Casadesus 
(Dec. 17), Mildred Miller (Dec. 24), 
and Igor Gorin (Dec. 31). 

Another “Festival of Music” is due 
on Monday evening, Dec. 10 (NBC-TY), 
again under the supervision of Sol 
Hurok. Marian Anderson, Artur Rubin- 
stein and Andres Segovia head the list 
of artists featured on this venture which 
will have RCA and Buick as sponsors. 

The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony continues its season of Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts (CBS-Radio) this 
month, while the Metropolitan Opera 
is brought back by the Texas Company 
for the sixteenth consecutive year on 
Saturday afternoons (ABC-Radio), be- 
ginning Dec. 5. 

‘““Amahl and the Night Visitors,” Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s Christmastime opera, 
will be repeated on Sunday, Dec. 16, by 
the NBC Television Opera—which, un- 
fortunately, still lacks a sponsor. 
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Are you teaching now? 
you? 
Have you studied Harmony? 


If so, how many pupils have 
Do you have a Teacher’s Certificate? 
_____Would you like to earn 


the Degree of Bachelor of Music? 
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SOME BASIC ISSUES 
(Continued from Page 14) 
teach while musicians quite naturally 
say that the graduates are not good mu- 

sicians. 

The MENC has anticipated Mr. Schu- 
man’s criticism by some several years 
through the establishment of its Com- 
mission on Accreditation and Certifica- 
tion in Music Education. This Commis- 
sion has suggested the following alloca- 
tion of time in the four year undergrad- 
uate program: 


General Education 33% 
Basic music and performance 47% 
Professional education 20% 


Because of various pressures involved, 
I do not believe that these percentages 
can be re-shuffled to any great extent 
and even if they could, I am not at all 
hopeful that it would solve the problem 
under discussion, that of producing 
teachers who are better musicians. All 
that we can do for a student in a four 
year period is to give him the start of a 
general education, develop in him the 
first elementary skills in transmitting 
what he knows, and set him on the road 
to the development of musicianship. The 
full development of these areas must 
continue for the thirty to forty years a 
teacher spends practicing his profes- 
sion after graduating from college. 
Whether this development takes place 
and to what degree is pretty much de- 
pendent on each individual, his apti- 
tudes, ambitions, and needs. I will add 
this note: a music teacher rarely fails 
in his first years of teaching because of 
lack of musicianship. Failures for this 
reason usually come later when the 
teacher wants to step up into more im- 
portant positions where musicianship of 
a more advanced type is required. 

My suggestion for improving this sit- 
uation is to unite in back of a movement 
to encourage high school seniors with 
high innate ability in music and good 
training to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. Let’s start from a higher level in 
our training programs. If this is to be 
accomplished we will have to revise our 
present tendency to encourage the best 
material to enter the fields of perform- 
ance, musicology, and composition. 

In conclusion it would seem that there 
is no great divergence in the aims which 
the critics of music education set up for 
us and those which we have long been 
attempting to achieve. There are some 
significant differences in why we con- 
sider these goals to be important. It 
also is quite obvious that we fall short 
of achieving some of our goals but that 
is not surprising. Every baseball player 
who approaches the plate has an ob- 
jective—to hit a home run; every com- 
poser who sets out to compose a piece of 
music hopes to turn out a masterpiece; 
every school which forms a chorus hopes 
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to have a fine one. But somewhere be- 
tween this zenith of ambition and com- 
plete failure lies a point beyond which 
human limitation will not permit us to 
go. Eventually we recognize these limits 
and the .300 hitter is considered a su- 
perior batter, the composer who turns 
out an occasional masterpiece is con- 
sidered superior—and the high school 
which really turns out a superior chorus 
had better keep that teacher, because, 
he too, is superior in his field! 

1. From an address, “Are We Losing Faith in Music,” 
delivered at the New Jersey Music Educators Association 
annual meeting in 1955. 

2. From “The Development of Musical Understanding 
Through Performance,’’ Music Educators Journal, April- 
May, 1955 (Reprinted by permission of Music Educators 
Journal). 

3. Morgan, Russell, V. “Music—A Living Power in 
Education,” Silver Burdett & Co., New York, 1953, 


Chapt. 3. (Reprinted by permission of Silver Burdett & 
Co., owners of the copyright). 


4. Mursell, James L., ‘SHuman Values in Music Educa- 
tion,”’ Silver Burdett & Co., New York, 1934, Chapt. 2. 
(Reprinted by permission of the Silver Burdett & Co., 
owners of the copyright). 


THE END 


NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


balanced. The introductory notes by 
George Jellinek contain some inaccurate 
statements. The version of the present 
recording is not the one published in 
1877 after the first performance. It is 
the revised version of 1890. Jellinek 
mentions some of the outstanding Bruck- 
ner interpreters, past and present, but 
omits the two foremost Bruckner Apos- 
tles, Ferdinand Lowe and Franz Schalk. 
This unpardonable omission is an 
achievment which in another direction 
matches the fine quality of the record- 
ing. (Epic LC 3218) 


—Joseph Braunstein 


Francesco. Durante: Concerti for 
Strings, No. 1 in F minor and No. 5 
in A major. Antonio Salieri, Over- 
ture to the Opera ‘‘Axur, Re 
d’Ormus.”’ 


Antonio Vivaldi: Sinfonia in B minor 
Al Santo Sepolcro; Concerto for 
Orchestra in C major, edited by 
Alfredo Casella. Scarlatti Orchestra 
conducted by Thomas Schippers. 


Angel Records offer us a real treat 
with this selection which revives pieces 
that are charming, beautiful and_ in- 
teresting. One reservation must be made, 
however. The Durante concertos are 
edited by Adriano Lualdi, and one does 
not know how far the editor went in 
adapting the pieces which are written 
for quartet only, for string orchestra. 
Be that as it may, Durante’s music is 
fresh and enjoyable. The same holds 
true of Antonio Salieri’s overture which 
shows perhaps more affinity to Mozart 
than to Gluck. 

The two Vivaldi items once more elo- 
quently display the versatility and 
originality of the Prete rosso. The sin- 
fonia entitled Al Santo Sepolcro shows 
Vivaldi’s bold harmonic idiom’ in the 


view is not an original but a modernizea) 
Vivaldi. How far the editor, Alfred 
Casella, went can not be judged withou] 


who is responsible for the exact repeti 
tion of the opening ritornello of the fir 
movement, the editor or the conducto 
In view of the tremendous effort madi} 
by the Istituto Italiano Antonio Vivald 
and the firm of G. Ricordi in publishin4} 
a Complete Edition of Vivaldi’s works & 
seems incredible that Angel Record 
used the arbitrary Opus numbers 


Mario Rinaldi in the citation of thes; 
j 
q 


ft |) 


two compositions. The Scarlatti Orches | 
tra, led by Thomas Schippers, does ver)} 
‘ ; 5 { 
well with the music and the achieveme | 
of the recording engineer is on par wit 

the artistic accomplishment. (Angé 


35335 ) 


History of the Dance Form, Vol. 
Bourrée and Courante. 
Erna Heiller, Harpsichord. 
This continuing project will interes}j 
music-history students desiring to cor 
centrate on a particular dance fornifi 
The Bourrées are by Lebégue, J. C. 
Fischer, Krieger, Pachelbel, Kuhnaufi 
Telemann, Fux, Muffat, Richter, Wer 
kel, Krebs and Bach; the courantes, bij 
Frescobaldi, John Bull, our  frieni 
Anonymous, “Sergeant Major Ke 
nedy,” Chambonniéres, Loeillet, Fux 
Buxtehude, and Bach. On my copy, thi 
labels on the two sides were reversed. 


tween the Fux and Buxtehude danceg# 
is omitted from the listing on th 
jacket; the Fischer Bourrée in D minojf} 
is mislabelled “G minor.” (The keys of 
the Muffat and Wendel Bourrées, no 
stated here, are G minor and G major. |) 
Reproduction of the harpsichord sound 
is faithful. Erna Heiller’s performance} 
are sturdy, earnest, and plodding. (Un 
corn UNLP 1027) 
—Dika Newlis 


Shostakovich Plays Shostakovich: Si) 
Preludes and Fugues. From 24 Pre 
ludes and Fugues, Op. 87, Dmitri 
Shostakovich, piano. 


Shostakovich composed the set olf) 
preludes and fugues in all keys as 4 
result of the inspiration he received alf 
the Leipzig Bach festival (1950). Al 
honor to the contemporary compose: 
for attempting to come to terms witll 
the baroque master—but, listening td 
the long stretches of bleak pseudo 
academic counterpoint, one feels thalf! 
perhaps this work should have remaine 
in the musician’s study. Occasionally, a 
in the mildly jocose F-sharp minor pref} 
lude, or in the C minor prelude with its} 
haunting air of an old Russian chant 
we get a faint (Continued on Page 46 


PS 


ep tHE FIRST ARTICLE of 
this series. which appeared last 
September, there were comments on 
and examples of the modern tech- 
( nique of shifting to the fifth position. 
: the present-day system of fingering for 
| three-octave scales and arpeggios. and 
the more frequent use of the second 
position. We are continuing here our 
discussion of the last topic. 

A striking example of using the 
second position to avoid clumsy string 
crossings occurs in the last line of 
Kreisler’s Sicilienne and Rigaudon.* 


etc. 


The traditional fingering for this 
passage would be to remain in the 
j first position, taking the second B in 
) the third group with the first finger. 
} which makes for clumsy bowing, or 
) with a fourth finger extension—usual- 
ly resulting in a B that is too flat. The 
(fingering given in the example elimi- 
i nates both these shortcomings without 
| posing any new difficulty, for the 
i shift from the Ist finger F-sharp to the 
} 2nd finger D should give no trouble to 
} anyone advanced enough to play the 
) piece. 

| Another instance of the preferred 
Juse of the second position is to be 
ifound at the beginning of the 3rd 
}movement of the Brahms G major 


Sonata. See Ex. B 


In this example the lower (older) 
fingering has two noticeable shifts: 
} with the second finger from the C to 
}the E-flat and from the next E-flat 


* 
va 


| *(Copyright by Charles Foley. 
{ Reproduced by special permission of the copyright owner.) 


i 
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IST'S FORUI 


Some Aspects of... 
Modern Left-Hand Technique 


Part 2 


by Harold Berkley 


ing with the simple and tranquil mood 
of the music. But the modern (upper) 
fingering. with its use of the second 
position, eliminates these shifts, keeps 
the simplicity of the music, and allows 
only one shift of noticeable width— 
from the E-flat to the B-flat in the 
second measure—which can easily be 
made without any suggestion of a 
slide. 

For Ex. C let us take the first four 
measures of the Romance from the 
Wieniawski D Minor Concerto. 


Ex.C 
modernAndante ‘ 
BP Fz : : 3 ee 
= = : 
a ate Sean be. whe ‘ee 
Gil ie ims —— ° 


The upper (modern) fingering is 
certainly an improvement over the 
lower (old) fingering: the slide be- 
tween the B-flat and the F in the 
second measure is practically elimi- 
nated, as is the slide to the A-flat at 
the beginning of the third measure. 

Then there is the opening of the 
first movement of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. Too many editions have it 
fingered and phrased as in Ex. D, 
lower fingering and bowing, whereas 
the essential content of the music is 
much better brought out by the upper 
bowing and fingering. 

Ex. D 


3— 


modern — — ie ps 
vas i t: 
iH 
ee es ea 
old * 7 


Any number of examples could be 
cited to show the increased use of the 
second position, but those given above 
should stimulate thinking about it 
and help towards an understanding of 
its value. Whenever a_ passage is 
fingered to go back and forth between 
the first and third, generally it will be 
found that a little thought will evolve 
a fingering utilizing the second posi- 
tion, making the passage sound rnuch 
smoother and more even. 

The use, or rather the non-use of 
natural harmonics is an important as- 
pect of modern technique. The feeling 
today is that a harmonic used on an 


important melodic note is a cold and 
expressionless sound. Yet the editions 
most used today are bespattered with 
just this sort of fingering. For ex- 
ample, the edition of the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto most widely sold gives 
the lower fingering in Ex. D as well 
as the lower bowing shown in the 
same example. The upper bowing and 
fingering are obviously more in keep- 
ing with the character of the music. 
In this edition of the Concerto, the 
fingering for the first two measures of 
the slow movement calls for similar 
criticism. Ex. E 
Ex.E 
Andante : 


modern 2 
; ees 


eytsfref 
old? ts 2 * 


Unquestionably the upper—Modern 
—fingering expresses better the mood 
and meaning of the music—the ugly, 
lifeless harmonic being replaced by a 
stopped note capable of taking the 
slight vibrato needed by the phrase. 
The upper fingering for this example 
will be discussed in the third article 
of this series when Extension Finger- 
ing is examined. 

The late August Wilhelmj was in 
many ways a good editor, but he was 
a great believer in melodic harmonies. 
Why. goodness only knows. Ex. F, 
from the Wilhelmj transcription of 
the Prize Song from “Die Meister- 
singer,” is typical of his thinking. 


Ex.F, a 
2 wrk 
ee et z Lee 
D3 J = 
-4——— + —— 
old é 3 3 


Perhaps two harmonics in the first 
four notes of a melody that is sup- 
posed to throb with warmth was satis- 
fying to the audiences in the eighteen- 
nineties, but to present-day listeners 
the effect is cold and unexpressive— 
which is the reason the upper finger- 
ing in Ex. F is now preferred by all 
players and teachers with the excep- 
tion of a few diehards. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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TEACHER’S 
ROUNDTABLE 


Maurice Dumesni! 


Temporary Disability 

Q. Because of an operation, the result 
of a burn, one of my pupils will not be 
able to use her right hand at the piano 
for a year. Do you think she should dis- 
continue her lessons for that tume, or 
keep up her music with the left hand? 
She can do third grade work. | am not 
familiar with much left hand material, 
so would appreciate any suggestions as 
to what studies and pieces she could use. 
Would you advise giving her material in 
which the left hand predominates, and 
adding the right hand later? I shall 
be grateful for any help you may give 
me. 


(Miss) T. H., Kentucky 


A. Your pupil should by no means dis- 
continue her lessons. I can speak from 
experience since I was in the same pre- 
dicament the first year of my admission 
to the piano classes of the Paris Con- 
servatory. With a broken right wrist, 
this is what I did: 

I took the volumes of Czerny and 
Cramer ETUDES, and selected those 
written for the left hand, in which the 
right hand is only a side issue, an ac- 
cessory. I worked on them faithfully, 
slowly, then gaining speed, and using 
different rhythms. For pure technique | 
practiced scales, exercises. arpeggios, 
octaves, double thirds and sixths. About 
one hour a day proved to be sufficient. 
All the time my left hand progressed. 

Like in the case of your pupil it took 
my wrist one year to recover. But when 
it did, how gratified I was to find my 
two hands equal in every way! Besides, 
my playing had acquired greater flexi- 
bility and ease, due to that work by the 
left hand alone. 

There is little literature for the left 
hand alone and what exists by Seriabine, 
Leschetitzky, Saint-Saéns or Max Reger 
is difficult and way above the third 
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grade. But may I suggest that you, or 
one of your other pupils play the right 
hand with the little girl playing the left, 
in Mozart. Clementi, Haydn, Beethoven 
sonatas or sonatinas, as well as properly 
selected teaching pieces. If you can do 
that twice a week for instance, it will 
keep her interest alive and she will have 
something to look for, a refreshing half 
hour and an encouraging experience 
after her faithful left hand work. 


Hand Motions 

Q. One of my pupils, twelve years old, 
is bright and intelligent, and she is do- 
ing very well but doesn’t seem to be able 
to control her hands and keep them 
quiet. I tell her that it spoils her playing, 
but repeating this over and over is of 
no avail. Are there any exercises you 
could suggest, or anything else I could 
do to conquer this trouble? Thank you 
very much for your help. 


(Mrs.) C. W. J., New York 


A. First of all you ought to analyze 
that trouble, and find out whether it is 
natural, or artificial. By this I mean: are 
you her first teacher, or did she come to 
you from someone else? 

The best way to overcome that trouble 
is to give the girl some exercises in held- 
down notes with the hand extended 
widely, let’s say over one octave, the 
“Exercises for the Independence of the 
fingers” by I. Philipp, for instance. The 
position of the hand will prevent motions 
while the fingers are in action. 

There is also the old psychological 
approach. You say that the girl doesn’t 
heed your repeated advice .. . I heard 
that years ago some teachers got results 
through placing a penny on top of the 
pupil’s hand, which would become her 
property if it didn’t fall. You might try 
it. But don’t forget that these are infla- 
tion times. Make it a nickel instead of 
a penny; or even a dime, if you can 
spare it. What child could resist the lure 
of that shiny little coin? 


THE END 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 


Frederick Phillips 


Q. Our church has purchased a nen 
Baldwin electronic organ Model 5. Whe} 
it was being demonstrated the youn 
lady put on several showy differences 1) 
tones by combinations that she used. | 
have studied pipe organ, and am eff 
cient in the changes for classical ani 
but the drastic to 
changes I heard have me puzzled. Caj 
you enlighten me? 


sacred music, 


E.M—Il} 


A. It is part of both the art and th 
technic of a demonstrator to bring ou 
all the possibilities of an instrumen 
and the ability to do this comes from 
long and persevering experimentatio 
with all the stops singly and in ever) 
conceivable combination. From your ey} 
perience with the pipe organ you hayg 
discovered almost endless tonal effect} 
When the organ was installed the Bald# 
win Company probably left with you | 
pamphlet. entitled “Registration Hinjfi 
for the Baldwin Electronic Organ.” Thi 
will give you many basic principles ¢ 
which to build. Then, the Company pu 
‘out a very clever Registration Char 
suggesting various combinations 
stops in varying volumes, and on t if 


too, will give you a working start. The 
simply get to the organ as often as po|fy 
sible and experiment on your own unt 
you are abie to develop the full capae 
ities of the organ. This process may co1 
tinue indefinitely, and you may still fin 
other tone combinations available. — 
you do not have the two articles menf 
tioned your local Baldwin dealer wi 
supply them, or you may obtain therf 
by addressing the Baldwin Piano Co 

Cincinnati, Ohio (Organ Division). — 
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ORGANIST’S PAGE 


Quality, 
Not Quantity 


by Alexander McCurdy 


HERE IS an old story concern- 

ing the international panel of 
|writers who set out to make a study 
jof the elephant. Each writer's ap- 
jproach to the subject was revealing 
of his nation’s mentality. The Ger- 
man wrote a scholarly work, “An 
Introduction to the Life of the Ele- 
}phant—in Three Volumes.” The Eng- 


H 


jlishman wrote on “Hunting the Ele- 


jof the Elephant.” The Russian pro- 
iduced a brooding metaphysical work 
alled “The Elephant—Does it Exist?” 
jThe Pole discussed “The Elephant 
hand the Polish Corridor.” And the 
American’s book was entitled, “Big- 
jger and Better Elephants.” 

| The cult of “Bigger and Better” is 
tthe curse of our national life. We 
Yhave the world’s biggest buildings, 
che biggest collection of automobiles, 
(superhighways, refrigerators and tele- 
ivision sets, the most widespread net- 
work of communications. At a recent 
(exposition in Australia, one of the 
fexhibits which attracted most atten- 
jion was a New York City telephone 
ddirectory. The idea of so great a con- 
jcentration of telephones in one city 
jwas staggering in thinly - populated 
aAustralia. 

Bigness is identified in our minds 
lwith progress. Because a thing is big- 
jzer, we tend to assume that for that 
jreason it is better. That this is not 
jalways the case may be seen by any- 
one who weighs the relative merits of 
losing a rip in his trousers with a 
safety pin and with a Stillson wrench. 
| These thoughts came to my mind 
he other day when a young organist- 
{shoirmaster showed me around the 
i‘operation” (I use this military term 
because it reminded me of a troop 
jmovement) which he was conducting 
‘it the First Denominational Church 
jn downtown Parishville. 

One’s first impression was that 
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there was an immense amount of ac- 
tivity going on. In addition to the 
regular choir, there were young peo- 
ple’s choirs, junior choirs, novice 
choirs, sub-novice choirs and possibly 
a few others which have slipped my 
mind. To schedule rehearsal times for 
all these groups was in itself some- 
thing of a feat. 

The church kept elaborate statis- 
tics on attendance at each group. 
To do this it was necessary to main- 
tain an elaborate filing system which 
listed every chorister’s name, address 
and telephone number and the group 
to which he or she belonged. 

Another, no less elaborate card 
index covered repertory. The choir 
prided itself on never repeating a 
number within two years. According- 
ly, a filing system was maintained 
which showed when each work had 
last been performed. 

The church made a specialty of first 
performances of new works, revivals 
of old works, or music which was in 
some way unusual. Special services 
were presented at all important sea- 
sons of the church year. For these 
were prepared, under the choirmas- 
ter’s supervision, programs which 
were marvels of the printer’s art. 

The young choirmaster, having 
shown me about, waited expectantly 
for my comments. 

I have a habit of plain speaking of 
which I have never been able to break 
myself. Also, as it happened, I had 
attended one of his services not long 
before. 

I asked the young man what he sup- 
posed his function as a Choirmaster 
to be. 

Somewhat taken aback, he replied: 
“To provide music for the worship of 
the church.” 

I told him to stick to that, and for- 
get about double-entry bookkeeping. 

The point is that every one of the 
projects undertaken by this choir- 


master is a sound idea—within rea- 
son. It is a good thing to have auxil- 
iary choirs in addition to the main 
one; this stimulates interest in the 
church program and gets people to 
come to church. A varied repertoire 
is something all of us should aim at. 
On behalf of contemporary compos- 
ers, we ought to present new works as 
often as possible; besides which, no 
congregation wants to hear the same 
anthems and offertories week in and 
week out. 


We need to know how many mem- 
bers are in our choirs, how many we 
may reasonably expect at rehearsal, 
how many anthems we plan to do 
and have done. It is important that 
our programs be neatly and _ attrac- 
tively printed, since they are part of 
the impression the church makes upon 
its worshippers. 


But this young choirmaster had bit- 
ten off more that he could chew. He 
had launched a program suited to 
Riverside Church, say, which he could 
have run quite successfully with six 
or eight assistants. Single - handed, 
however, he was so snowed under 
with the minutiae of filing and card- 
indexing, and dashing from one re- 
hearsal to another, as to have insuf- 
ficient time for the really important 
business of preparing music for Sun- 
day worship. 

Generally speaking, it is better to 
do a simple anthem well than to at- 
tempt “Elijah” or “The Messiah” and 
make a hash of it. Congregations are 
more sophisticated musically than 
they used to be. Thanks to radio, 
television, movies and Music by 
Muzak, we are so saturated in music 
nowadays that it is next to impos- 
sible to find a listener who does not 
know what well-performed 
sounds like. 


music 


Aspiration is fine, and I would be 
the last to discourage it. We all ought 
to strive to make our performance 
better year by year. On the other 
hand, we must keep realistically in 
mind the capacities and limitations 
of our choirs, to say nothing of our- 
selves. 

During the past year my concert- 
izing has taken me from one coast 
to the other, and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. It has been my im- 
pression that often the choirmasters 
who are doing the best work are those 
who make the least fuss about it. They 
do modest services, and do them well. 
Continued on Page 50) 
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NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 42) 


whiff of Shostakovich’s personality. He 
is a generally competent interpreter of 
his music, though his tone often sounds 
harsh and bangy, and he sometimes 
gets into technical difficulties (especi- 
ally in the brilliant D minor fugue). 
(Capitol P 18013) 

—Dika Newlin 
Franck: String Quartet in D Major. 

Loewenguth Quartet (Alfred Loew- 

enguth and Maurice Fueri, violins; 

Roger Roche, viola; Pierre Basseux, 

cello). 

Replete with melting melodies and 
luscious sequences, this quariet, at its 
best, typifies Franck’s noblest inspira- 
tion. Structurally, the strongest move- 
ments are the elfin Scherzo, with its 
mysterious muted flurries, and_ the 
poignant Larghetto. These sections also 
receive the best interpretation from the 
Loewenguth Quartet, which throughout 
performs intelligently, with careful at- 
tention to nuances. A richer, warmer 
tone might be desired, especially in the 
soaring opening phrases, where the 
violin sound seems unnecessarily wiry, 
even nasal. But at least this interpreta- 
tion successfully avoids the over-sac- 
charinity which can spoil Franck for 
the modern listener. The first and third 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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THE REAL VALUE IN 
ACCORDION ENSEMBLES 


From an interview with 
Anthony Galla-Rini 


(Anthony Galla-Rini is a well-known 
concert accordionist, instructor, com- 
poser and arranger of many important 
works—Ed. note) 


ff sinc BECOME active as a 


judge and adjudicator of ac- 
cordion competitions in recent years, 
I am very gratified to find that good 
musical literature is being adapted 
more and more for the instrument, 
both in respect to original and trans- 
cribed compositions. 

What is particularly noticeable 
though is the importance and promi- 
nence given to accordion ensembles 
in these competitions. Also, the for- 
mats of accordion school recitals are 
featuring ensembles as well as solos 
in recent years and the better type of 
selections are in evidence on these 
programs. 

In turn, concert accordionists are 
often being presented in professional 
recitals as guest artists on programs 
that include a concert accordion en- 
semble of symphonic proportions. The 
artists have even been accompanied 
by the ensembles in concerto move- 
ments and other selections of concert 
calibre. 

The solos and ensembles are both 
important for the development and 
recognition of the accordion on a 
plane of equality with other accredited 
instruments, but I believe there is a 
slight difference in the basic functions 
of the two. 

Fine ensemble selections skillfully 
played cannot but help convince seri- 
ous musicians of the genuinely mu- 
sical qualities of the accordion and we 
may hope that our outstanding con- 
temporary composers will consider 
writing original works for accordion 
ensemble as enthusiastically as they 
would write for a woodwind ensemble 


(he : 


ACCORDION 


Hdited by Theresa Costello | 


or a choral group. | 

However, the accordion will prov) 
its equality with the pianoforte o} 
organ (its nearest comparables) onl) 
when played as an instrument unac 
companied. 

Nevertheless, without minimizin|H} 
the uplifting effect of accordion e il 
sembles performing before audiences}, 
I would like to point out the pede i 
gogical advantages of ensemble activff) 
ity even though an ensemble maj 
never appear before an audience. 

The priceless training of ensembI} 
work involves many details, of whic: ii 
these may be emphasized: (1) DISH’ 
CIPLINED THOUGHT, required | 


| 


\ 


; 
i] 


group playing, a deterrent to the iri 
clination in solo work of choosing |f 
radical tempo as against the com ; 
poser’s indication; (2) INDEPENI), 
ENCE OF THOUGHT, developed it Hl 
pecially in polyphonic composition), 
and not difficult for accordion st 1 
dents to achieve since accordion partifi|: 
are mostly for one hand; (3) SIGHT : 
READING, developed with more eas) 
perhaps than in solo work, again d i} ! 
to single-handed parts; (4) M | 
SICAL APPRECIATION, developelf! 
through playing compositions of wid 
and complicated scope, which is pode 
sible in ensemble but not in sollff 
work. Appreciation of any type of e I 
semble, as such, is promoted; (5 (I 
ALL-ROUND MUSICIANSHI 1 
which may cover any musical deta}, 
conceivable and which is imparted i 
the ensemble participant in due timd} 
THE STUDENT WHO PERFORM i 
CAPABLY IN AN ENSEMBLE Jj th 
BOUND TO DEVELOP INTO 4a 
CAPABLE SOLOIST. | 
In short, it is our thought that ever | 
accordion school should have gradejf) 
ensemble activities in its curriculu 
and every student of that scho | 
should be encouraged to take part fo} 
the basic purpose of pedagogical an4 h 
cultural development. Of course, thi} I 
ensembles should not be denied thif 
opportunity to play for audiences, alf 
desired. THE EN | 
i 
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FRANCE’S 
LITTLE AMBASSADORS 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Maillet, who was pleased with the pro- 
posal and gladly accepted it. Thus the 
Little Singers gained not only new re- 
sruits for their organization, but also an 
ible director in the person of Father 
Maillet, who, in the subsequent years, 
was to bring them greater fame and 
xlory. 

Once Father Maillet took charge of 

the Little Singers, a new day dawned 
m them. He established a regular school 
for the youngsters and made it a center 
>of religious as well as secular training. 
Thus in this school the boys are trained 
10t only in singing but also in moral 
drinciples and religious piety. It is 
Father Maillet’s intention to train the 
shildren to be good singers so as to in- 
spire others to take interest in singing 
ind to generate a love for songs. 
» Somewhat like the boarding schools in 
his country. the school of the Little 
Singers provides them with daily needs 
ind keeps them there all year round for 
four years until they reach their fif- 
eenth birthday. When they are fifteen. 
hey usually leave the school. A few of 
hem, however. remain with it as in- 
structors or staff workers. The eligible 
ige for admission to the school is eleven. 
‘n order to be admitted. each boy has to 
ake a competitive examination. The 
competition is very keen. for there are 
{50 youngsters taking the examination 
2ach year, and only thirty are admitted. 
Selections are made on the basis of 
voice, intelligence. and temperament. 
Che admission does not, however, put an 
end to difficulties, for there is a period 
xf probation. Thus a boy admitted to 
he school does not become a permanent 
nember of the institution until he passes 
he probation period successfully. 

Father Maillet devotes all his time 
ind energy to the education and train- 
ng of the Little Singers. He is con- 
itantly watchful of their well-being, both 
‘piritual and physical. He has taken 
hem far away from France and thus 
ias spread their fame to almost every 
yart of the world. Moreover he made 
he organization of the Little Singers in 
?aris a nucleus for other choirs in 
"rance and in other countries. A world- 
vide organization came into existence 
n 1943 under his creation. It is now 
vell known as “The International Fed- 
ration of Little Singers.” This Federa- 
ion embraces more than 2,200 member 
hoirs throughout the world. In the 
Jnited States alone there are over 280 
hoirs which have joined the Federation 
ince 1952. 

Owing to his great accomplishments, 
‘ather Maillet was elevated by the Holy 
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See in 1951 to the dignity of papal 
domestic prelate. Thus Father Maillet 
became Monsignor Maillet. 

From six to eight months of the year, 
Monsignor Maillet takes his little singers 
to a foreign country on a concert tour. 
However, he would not let the tour in- 
terrupt the boys’ education. He brings 
the faculty members along with the Lit- 
tle Singers so that their studies can be 
continued. 

Although they live away from their 
families, the Little Singers seldom feel 
homesick, for they enjoy the companion- 
ship of their fellow-singers. Under Mon- 
Maillet’s fatherly supervision, 
the Little Singers conduct themselves 


signor 


well. They are heroes of France and 
“idols” of French youth. 

The repertoire of the Little Singers 
usually consists of two parts; namely, 
religious and secular music. In religious 
music they sing pieces taken from 
Gregorian chant, Palestrinian master- 
pieces and contemporary religious works 
of French composers. In secular music 
they sing folk songs, French madrigals 
and Christmas carols from many lands 
—all sung in their original languages. 

The Little Singers are, indeed, France’s 
best ambassadors, for they have given 
peoples of other nations good impres- 
sions of French culture and of French 


youth, THE END 
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You're the Life of the Party 
with Your HOHNER Warchesa 


Whatever other instrument you play, or plan to, for creative expression 
—learn to play a Hohner Marchesa. It can be your most valuable social 
asset opening up undreamed of opportunities for fun and friendship. 
Thanks to Hohner’s unique genius, the compact, lightweight Marchesa 
has the large range, rounded tone and easy touch of a large 120-bass 
instrument. Smart design. Exciting colors. Moderate price. Get it at your 
dealer’s—or write for new catalog describing the entire accordion line. 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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. the 


ideal 
Christmas 


Gift 


FRANK SAAM’S 


* Hingen-'F; 


TENT NO. 2501919 


A godsend to beginners and students... 
a time saver for teachers & professionals 
., A few minutes daily will greatly benefit 
ARTICULATION .. INTONATION .. TRILLS 

VIBRATO .. FLEXIBILITY AND TONE. 


Endorsed by Berkley, Dounis, Mischakoff, 
and many others... 


1 


. “To my mind, your ‘'Finger-Flex’’ is 
the only mechanical aid to violin playing 
which fulfils the claims made for it. | am 
convinced that it can be of the utmost 
benefit to students and professionals alike. 
The results amazed me.” 

(Signed) Harold Berkley 


wu 


. . and | recommend '’Finger-Flex’’ to 
all instrumentalists who desire to awaken 
their nervous reflexes and improve the 
tonicity of the muscles of the hand.” 

(Signed) Dr. D. C. Dounis 


Frank Saam’s ‘‘Cremona-Lustre’’ 


WORLD’S OUTSTANDING CLEANER & 
POLISH FOR STRING INSTRUMENTS | 


Write for full particulars 


SAAM’S MUSICAL SPECIALTIES=— 


Box 3866, Park Grove Station, Detreit 5, Michigan 


ie! OT ae 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 
OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 


CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 
Publishers of “VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS” 


o> 


for Perfect Performance 


the. FRANZ Flash-Beat Electronome _ 
the only Underwriters approved electric 


metronome 
with a beat you can SEE and HEAR! 


“@® accurate, convenient, dependable 
@ light visible from all sides 
@ 5 year written guarantee 

An invaluable aid for teachers, students, 


performers. Write for our booklet. 


FRANZ MFG. CO. 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


Silver Flutes —Piccolos 


12 Piedmont Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF 
LEFT HAND TECHNIQUE 


(Continued from Page 43) 


Of course, not all melodic harmonics 
are bad. Where the note in question is 
passed over quickly (Ex. G) frem the 
Beethoven Concerto, or where the music 
calls for a certain playful charm (Ex. 
H). from the Pierné Serenade, a har- 
monic often adds considerably to the 
effect of the passage. 


ae ee thess. 
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The modern fingering for chromatic 
scales is another example of the trend 
towards fingerings that result in greater 
clarity of technique. In Ex. I, the up- 
per is the modern and the lower the old 
fingering. 
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There is no doubt that the lower fin- 
gering, with its half-tone slides, is an 
excellent exercise for strengthening the 
fingers. There is also no doubt that the 
upper fingering, with its avoidance of 
slides, gives an infinitely cleaner and 
more musical effect. Students should 
be taught the modern first, so that it 
may become natural to them, and later 
given the old fingering if they need a 
strengthening exercise. 

In the February 1957 issue of ETUDE 
there will be a discussion of what are 
probably the two most significant devel- 
opments of modern left-hand technique 
—Advance Fingering and _ Extension 


Fingering. THE END 


MY SISTER ZINKA 
(Continued from Page 23) 


remember correctly, offered at least five 
different values (exemplified, for in- 
stance, by the words Jaeger, oede, Meer, 
endlich, and haben). We had much fun 
working our way through all the various 
vowel sounds—and when the fun was 
over, we practiced singing them, send- 
ing the tone freely, without constriction, 
through all the different patterns. 
Whether as student or as international 
prima donna, Zinka has never been 
without a capable teacher and coach. 
Today, she does not need to learn how 
to sing; yet wherever she goes without 
me she puts herself in touch with the 


leading coach. His task is simply |} 
listen to her and to tell her, sincere} 
truthfully, how her tones sound to | 
impartial judge. This is extremely i}ff 
portant. Every singer needs to keep | 
checking tones and techniques of e 
sion. Don’t ever think you are so gous 
that you don’t have to learn, is one | 
my sister’s favprite maxims. Consta 
care, not only in learning how to sit 
but in keeping one’s singing up to sta 
dard, builds a reserve of security whij 
is indispensable in a public career. O! 
should not study merely to learn a pal 
but to sing correctly, under all circu) 
stances or emergencies. 


And emergencies can arise! At tl 
very moment, my sister and I are fah 
ing one. In giving this interview for t 


adi magazine, ETUDE, I 


egneteeee time, my sister has bel 
called upon to substitute her Tosca 
an indisposed colleague’s Aida at tiff 
Metropolitan Opera. She is perfect 
familiar with the role, having sung it | 
Europe, Central America, Chicago, ai 
Cleveland, but never in New Yoi 


vidualities of fie Metropolitan Ope; 
production of the work. I am certa 
that her long training in preparing 
emergencies will be of assistance to hé 
(Editor's Note—On the morning 
February 17, the New York papers gal 
enthusiastic praise to Mme. Milano 
first Metropolitan Tosca, prepared wit 
in a few hours of curtain time.) 


So far, we have discussed singing, 
my sister has also put much work i 
the dramatic aspects of her caredfi 
Stage tournure was an important part |f 
her studies at the Conservatory and ¥ 
have often talked together about it. T 
secret of good operatic stage work, s| 


feels, is to approach each character | 


atic acting is different from (and pd 
haps more exacting than) stage actin# 
because every move and gesture must Jiffl 
geared to the demands of good vocif) 
emission. Operatic actors must reje#i 
any movement which might hamp}fi 
good tone; they must always watch tll) 
conductor; yet their acting must seeif' 
natural, easy, and unconstrained. M 
sister often says that one does not leaifi) 
how to walk on the stage—there is 
one way of walking. One walks arf) 
moves only as the character one is po i, 
traying, and each portrayal must If) 
different from the others, revealing tlh, 
individualities of the person in the pla) 
Thus, Tosca walks with the security a 
training of a great stage star who is als} 
a great lady. Fidelio, who has bee 
masquerading as a man to save h 
husband’s life, walks like a man. Sa 
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uzza, a peasant girl, walks and moves 
na different manner from the person- 
ges who are queens or princesses. It is 
herefore easy to see that no one way 
yf behaving on the stage can be of much 
1elp. Each character must be studied in 
ts own right, and thoroughly investi- 
ated—not only as to cues and en- 
rances, but as to background, tradition, 
iabits. 

An excellent way to help master oper- 
atic acting is to study Lieder! The 
essence of good Lieder singing is to 
project the significance of the song with- 
ut any acting whatever, only through 
words and music blended into a single 
expressive whole. The singer who is 
uble to effect such projection develops 
skills in expressiveness which are of 
enormous aid in opera. Not only does 
he complete stage routine build the 
art, but the ability to express mean- 
ng through words and music alone, ac- 
ually helps with the added action. 
When my sister was a student, I recall 
hat Mme. Ternina kept her one month 
m Schubert’s Der She 
ang it charmingly when she began— 
gut one charming performance was not 
nough. Ternina kept her at it, perfect- 
ng phrases, deepening meanings. most 
yf all building a fund of security and 
elaxation in the work which made her 
yerformance a month later not only en- 
irely right, but seemingly as easy as 
econd nature. 

That,in the essence, is the secret of 
‘ood artistic projection. It comes through 
ard work. All the elements of good 
ocal emission are important, but the 
me my sister considers the most im- 
ortant is never to force the voice, in 
ny way, for any reason whatever. Some 
imes, a young singer feels panic the 
rst time he is on the stage of a large 
heatre; he wonders how he can fill it 
nth tone. The answer is, he should not 
—indeed, he cannot — fill it through 
orcing. Well focussed tone projects it- 
elf through the largest theatre. It is 
ae carrying power of tone, not its vol- 
me alone, which counts; and, prop- 
rly focussed, a naturally smaller voice 
ill go further than a large voice which 
; badly used. When we work together, 
ty sister Zinka and I always remember 
wo wise old vocal proverbs: One sings 
ut of the throat, but never with the 
iroat. One sings on the breath, never 
ith it. 

Good vocal emission is the basis on 
hich must rest that seeming ease of 
nging which makes the audience feel 
ey could go home and do just the 
me thing. People are so kind as to 
ympliment my sister on the ease with 
hich she sings. After, she often won- 
srs whether they would be pleased or 
sappointed to know that it isn’t easy 
-all—tthat it comes only as the result 
years of hard work! THE END 


Neugieriege. 
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AMP 


presents New Piano Selections 
from the Schroeder and Gunther Catalog 


PIANO SOLO 


DOWN THE LONGHORN TRAIL ..... JOSEPHINE CANFIELD ... 
STERMULVEI Nes eres 82 eee knee LOUISE GARROW 
INTGH Te GRATNE TO: TUE XA Gin anne ie LOUISE GARROW 
PINKA SLIRRERS Meine aoe ce eee re LOUISE GARROW 
LOOKING FOR SANTA CLAUS ....... LOUISE GARROW 
GobMAGGIE- BOOGIEN, aaa ee DAVID CARR GLOVER .... 
Ate Soin DAVID CARR GLOVER ... 
uP Saat eeeae vai Pacts cee ace DAVID CARR GLOVER .... 
Fe ae: LOUISE OPAL HAYES .... 

RAY THM Aw AGM ODER eent nea re CLEO HIBBS 
BOOGIE WOOGIE SUITE No. 1...... MARK NEVIN 
BOOGIE WOOGIE SUITE No.2...... MARK NEVIN 
ISETKE PIANOG So eee tae ae MARK NEVIN 
PERERA KC tere cetae ot pels Mere er tes cco MARK NEVIN 
*Second Piano Part Available , 


SCHROEDER AND GUNTHER, INC. 
A Division of 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


lovely! 


Lovely, and distinguished; 


by Starch 


characterized by its graceful 
lines. In this new Starck 
piano you have a period 
piece in its most liveable 
version ... and a spinet 
of fine musical quality. 
There are many other 
Starck styles. See them 


Styled in Mahogany & French Walnut 


at your dealer’s today. Length: 56!/2"’ Height: 36’ Depth: 25’ 


i A Starch Piano Go. 


new French Provincial Spinet 


‘_— JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANOS 
| CHILDREN IN YOUR HOME? Pigs 84] Division of the P. A. Starck Piano Co. 
" Kiet 4| 234 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III. 
; Check and mail coupon for your ae TEN «= Without obligation, send me free booklet: 
| free copy of “Music in Your Mew (1 “Music in Your Child’s Development” 
Child’s. Development.’’: Has Name 
H oe Street 
the answer to many. questions Your Child's ee 
‘about this important subject. | Mian City Zone State 


() Please check here if you are a teacher 


THE MODERN 
Tae ~ 
tritum im 


you 


CAN BE YOURS IN 
~_ SCHULMERICH 


arllonic Bello’? 


For the /oveliest voice in the sky 
listen to the music of Schulmerich 
“Carillonic Bells’! Your ear will 
tell you that their rich brilliant tone 
is as pure as the traditional Old World 
bells—a triumph of tonal engineering. 

Your church’ can have their 
voice—no tower 
is required—Only 
a modest cost is 
involved. Write 
for details to: 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, Inc. 
12F58A Carillon Hill, 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


itt 
. ¥ 


*“Carillonic Bells’’ is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


that have grown 
to Musical Achievement! 


It’s hard to believe as you hear him 
perform today that those are the same 
fingers you took in your own and 
placed on the proper keys. 

But his success is your success. As his 
teacher you have guided him through 
a maze of notes and keys. . 


. and of 
equal importance are the pianos, that 
have by their response to his every 

| feeling inspired him to greater heights. 

Today he knows that his performance 
can be only as good as the piano he 
uses. That’s why his choice is always 
a piano with a Wood & Brooks Action 
— the action found in the World’s 
Finest Pianos! 
--" \ Write today for your free 

: copy of ‘’The Piano’ 


we ee and W & B Action Pe 
Data Booklet. : 


WOOD & BROOKS CO. 


Manufacturers of Piano Keys and Actions 
for More than 50 Years 


Buffalo 7, New York Rockford, Illinois 
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QUALITY NOT QUANTITY 
(Continued from Page 45) | 


Church or the Salt Lake City Taber- 
nacle can do no more. 

These men of whom I speak have no 
fancy programs or elaborate announce- 
ments nor do they have hundreds of 
people making large shows of music 
programs in the Church. 

They also do not distress themselves 
overmuch about repetition of the same 
work. As one of them observed, regard- 
ing the no-repeats-under-two-years rule; 
“If the congregation likes a piece of 
music why make them wait two years 
to hear it again?” 

Why, indeed? Common sense ought 
to rule here. One extreme is as bad as 
the other. 

It sometimes happens that a choir- 
master fritters away his time and energy 
in unrewarding directions not of his 
own accord, but as the result of pressure 
from his ecclesiastical superiors. There 
are numbers of church positions in 
which the choirmaster is virtually 
punching a time-clock. Music commit- 
tees and ministers are constantly check- 
ing up to see whether Mr. So-and-so is 
“on the job” that day; meaning, whether 
he is physically present in the church 
building. He is expected to be around 
the church doing what amounts to sec- 
retarial work, unimportant teaching 


and other duties which distract hi | 


from his real purpose. 

If these worthy gentlemen only reg 
lized it, their choirmaster would be | 
ter employed in the privacy of his sts 
dio at home, trying to prepare som} 
thing worthwhile for next Sunday 
service. it 

The sardonic title of “numbers gamé 
has been applied to this feverish que} 
for big choirs and lots of statistic 
with no regard to quality. i) 

Because a chancel or choir loft seal ; 
fifty, the choirmaster ought not to Hi 
obliged to operate a fifty-voice choil 
Twenty good voices who know the 
business are better than fifty who do naff 

No one ought to feel obliged to do hs 
given work simply because it “lool 
well” on the program. HG 

Why do anything merely for effect i 
More to the point is careful prepar) 
tion, day in and day out, striving fafif 
well-organized services with as mar 
people taking part as can reasonably 
handled in the church. 

What we need above all in our prif 
fession is the hard-working, since | 


I) 


i 


i 


(Cc 
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background, getting the work done ar 
not greatly caring who gets credit for } 


THE END 


A CRADLE OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 12) 


centers of music circles. 

A well preserved room in the oldest 
section of the firm houses the manu- 
scripts of music’s great, and might well 
be called Europe’s cradle of music. 

Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini and Liszt 
are but a few of the immortals repre- 
sented in the manuscript filled museum. 
In this room Wagner gave the first read- 
ing of “Die Meistersinger,” and it was 
here that Humperdinck sat in front of 
the small square window and composed 
“Hansel and Gretel,” especially beloved 
by every German boy and girl. Also to 
this room, and to adjoining studies, 
came Chopin, Paganini and Schumann, 
followed later by 20th century music 
leaders. 

Despite its glories, the Streckers are 
not content to let B. Schott’s Sohne live 
in the past. They continually develop 
new composers and introduce new ideas 
to the music world. This is a slow proc- 
ess, but the Schott firm is in no hurry. 
The Streckers work on the basis that 
the reputation and acceptance of even 
the greatest composer comes only after 
the test of years. 

For instance, Stravinsky’s first orches- 
tra piece, “Fireworks” went completely 
unnoticed. But when “Firebird” was 
produced by Serge Diaghilev and his 
Ballet Russe, Stravinsky became an in- 


stant success. 

Rachmaninoff’s first symphony ar 
piano concerto were such failures If 
was plunged into a despair from whic 
he recovered only after several year 
time and extensive medical care. 

Willy Strecker commented, “Most 
our great composers were failures fy 
many years because the best music | 
always ahead of the taste of the gener} 
public.” Even Wagner was caricaturé 
as driving a chisel into the ears of li 
teners, although passing years hay 
made him seem less fierce. 


dedicated man who puts himself in Ul 


An outstanding contemporary exat| th 
ple of fame after failure is Carl Orff] 
whose music was “discovered” in Amé 
ica two years ago, 17 years after iV, 


years after his first music was publishe i 
by Schott’s. | | 

Orff’s predicted success in Ameria 
is one more step in a climb to fan i 
that began with a rejection slip. Hf 
submitted his first work to Schott’s |i) 
1911. But it was refused and not unt 
1925 did the company publish any 
his music. 

Dr. Ludwig Strecker, the grey hairé 
senior chief of Schott’s, is the pictu! 
of a dignified European who has t 


*(See “Carl Orf’s Musical Theatre World’ in the 
November Htude—Fd. Note.) 
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sense of history to know unnecessary 
haste is as distasteful as it is wasteful. 
This belief is applied in a practical 
way at Schott’s. 

From the 20 or 30 manuscripts that 
arrive each day, the firm chooses a 
work because it shows promise rather 
han just because it might sell. If the 
composer is unknown to the firm. he is 
asked to submit other works so a line 
9f development can be traced. If reac- 
jon to the work is still favorable after 
further review, he is asked to visit the 
Schott firm. The Streckers consider per- 
sonal contact especially important in 
letermining the knowledge and _poten- 
‘ial of a composer. 

The golden age of Schott’s was dur- 
ng the period when it was known as 
he “Wagner House.” These were the 
productive years of the mid-1800’s that 
srought “Die Méeistersinger,” “The 
Ring” and “Parsifal.” 

Inheriting the company when the last 
Schott died, the elder Ludwig Strecker 
leveloped a friendship with Wagner al- 
hough the composer was something of 
1 belligerent. 

Following the Wagnerian period came 
he popular French and Italian com- 
9osers, and more recently new leaders 
such as Hindemith, considered by many 
as potentially the most profound influ- 
sence in modern music. 

During the fire that destroyed most 
9f Mainz in World War II much of 
he publishing plant was demolished. 
But the bombing raid that started the 
ire was directed away from the area 
around the Schott firm in order to avoid 
he ancient Mainz cathedral. Because of 
his fortunate location and feverish ef- 
forts to save historical material, many 
priceless manuscripts and letters were 
preserved. 

It seems in keeping with its rich his- 
orical tradition that the Schott’s com- 
pany still does its own printing and 
sngraving. 

Schott’s music engravers can turn out 
put one plate a day. working completely 
oy hand upon a tin and lead form. 
Since it takes a minimum of four years’ 
raining to develop this skill, most of 
oday’s music is printed by a cheaper 
yrocess rather than from such quality 
ngraving as is found at Schott’s. 
Schott’s engravers, often grandfathers, 
athers and sons working side by side, 
ashion the metal plates with the grace 
ind dexterity of a silversmith. 

Rows upon rows of books of music at 
3. Schott’s Sohne are kept ready to 
upply grade school children and entire 
ypera companies with music. If placed 
ide to side on library shelves the music 
y00oks would stretch 33 miles. They 
tand in eloquent tribute to the men 
vho continue to bring great music of 
he world from the composers to the 
public. THE END 
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NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 46) 


movements could go slightly faster, 
though—after all Franck did write 
“Poco lento” and “Larghetto.” 

My copy displayed slight pitch-waver- 
ing in the long D major chord closing 
the first movement. (Epic LC 3227). 

—Dika Newlin 


Following is a list of additional new 
recordings. 


Offenbach: Gaité Parisienne. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (Ormandy). CO- 
LUMBIA (KL 5069) 

Schumann: Symphonies No. 1 and No. 
4. Israel Philharmonic (Kletzki). 
ANGEL (35372) 


Strauss, Johann and Josef: Champagne 
for Orchestra. The Philharmonia Or- 
chestra (Von Karajan). ANGEL (35342) 
Mozart: Sonata No. 11 in A Major, K. 
331; Sonata No. 12 in F Major, K. 332; 
Beethoven: “Moonlight” Sonata. José 


Iturbi. ANGEL (35378) 


Mozart: Symphony No. 41 in C Major; 
Symphony No. 39 in E-Flat Major. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York (Walter). COLUMBIA (ML 
5014) 


The Genius of David Oistrakh. Oistrakh, 
violin; Yampolsky, piano. COLOSSEUM 
(CRLP 249) 

The Sound of Genius. 
Symphony Orchestra 


LUMBIA (WZ 1) 


Music of the 17th Century. (Ancient 
String Instrument Ensemble). AUDIO- 
PHILE (AP-36) 

Dvorak: Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, 


Op. 95. RIAS Symphony Orchestra 
(Fricsay). DECCA (DL 9845) 


Brahms: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98. Philharmonia Orchestra (Von 
Karajan). ANGEL (35298) THE END 


Philharmonic- 


(Walter). CO- 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 


12—Wolff & Tritschler 
13—R. W. Ohler 
17—Giacomelli 
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with METRONOME de Maelzel 
by SETH THOMAS 


No one realizes better than you how 
important is the early development 
of a good sense of timing. In order to 
establish good timing habits, it’s only 
natural that so many teachers and stu- 
dents have turned to dependable Met- 
ronome de Maelzel by Seth Thomas* 
—the company whose name has meant 
precision in time for 141 years. 


This durable instrument is famous 
for its exact and dependable measur- 
ing of time—audibly and visibly —by 
distinct tick and oscillating pendu- 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AN eae lock 


ss. Teach correct timing early 


lum. It is easily adjustable for tempos 
from 40 to 208 beats a minute. 
Enclosed in a handsome hardwood 
case, its sturdy keywound mechanism 
is built with the skilled hands of mas- 
ter craftsmen. Great painstaking at- 
tention is given to every detail of 
construction to assure you unparal- 
leled quality —to make Seth Thomas 
Metronome the finest you can buy. 
Ask your music dealer, department 
or jewelry store to show you this fine 


metronome. Only $13.50. 
Thomaston, Conn. 


Div. of General Time Corp. 


+Retail — Price subject to change 


THE 
CANADIAN 
MUSIC JOURNAL 


Published Quarterly by the 
CANADIAN MUSIC COUNCIL 


(President: 


Sir Ernest MacMillan) 


For Autumn 1956, 


feature articles by: 


Sir Ernest MacMillan 
Percy A. Scholes 
Glenn Gould 

Harry Adaskin 


Helmut Kallmann 
Subscription: $3.00 yearly 


Address inquiries to: 
Editor, 
The Canadian Music Journal 
Sackville, New Brunswick 


Canada 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 


“Once Tried — Always Used” 


LET'S PLAY CAROLS 
65c @ by Bermont 


18 Favorite Christmas Carols 
made easy to sing and play. Ar- 
ranged so that both hands retain 
all the important harmonies & 
chords. 


“PLAY THAT TUNE” 


Four Books 
Very easy arrangements of familiar 
tunes for the first and second year 
piano student. Lies well under the 
hand. Really singable. 
Compiled & Arranged by 
George Bermont 


75 cents 


THEORY IS FUN 


Book One °* Book Two 
The first NEW book in generations on 
THEORY that is DIFFERENT. Presents 
theory fundamentals in a colorful way 
by use of comic strip style illustrations. 
Technic Is Fun 6 Books 
Scales & Chords Are Fun 2 Books 
Duets Are Fun 2 Books 
Pieces Are Fun 3 Books 


Music Appreciation Is Fun 1 Book 
by David Hirschberg ® each . . . 85c 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 


(Write for Free Catalogue) 


858 Post Avenue 


Staten Island 10, N, Y¥, 


A Christmas Serenade 
In War Time 


by Vincent Edwards 


)r ALL. THE .STORIES ‘that 
have been told of armies being 
pinned down in warfare during the 
Christmas season, one of the strangest 
and most moving concerns a platoon 
of French soldiers who were fighting 
the Germans in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870. 

Unquestionably the most celebrated 
member of this company was young 
Henri Regnault, the brilliant artist 
who, stirred by patriotism, had laid 
down his brush to fight for his country. 

The Prussian army was then at the 
very gates of Paris. On this cold. 
snowy Christmas Eve Regnault and 
his comrades were stationed with the 
outposts on the banks of the Seine. 
The men lay, two or three yards apart, 
in trenches, exchanging shots with 
the enemy on the opposite shore. 

The night advanced cold and 
gloomy. The falling snow hushed all 
sounds, save the occasional rattle of 
the German and the French guns. 

Suddenly a church bell in the near- 
by village of Suresnes began to toll 
the hour. Then, in the distance, 
another began to ring, and another. 

From one of the trenches the for- 
lorn, cheerless voice of some soldier 
spoke up, “Midnight! It’s Christmas! 
But what a Christmas!” 

Only Regnault seemed to realize 
what the hour signified. In the thought 
of the day that was being rung in, the 
young artist was deeply moved. 

He forgot all about the horrors of 
the war, his surroundings and the 
guns of the Germans. He remembered 
only that it was Christmas. 

To the consternation of his com- 
rades. he suddenly stood up on the 
beastworks, in full sight of the enemy. 
Heedless of the bullets that splattered 
around him, he began to sing O Holy 
Night, the Christmas song of Adolphe 
Adam: 

Midnight, Christians, 
It is the solemn hour . . 


With his full, clear voice he sarfpi 
and defied the enemy with a differ a 
kind of a challenge. His song carril}t. 
the everlasting message of “Peace |}} 
earth, good will toward men.” It t 
that, in spite of hatred and viole # 
and death. there was still love api 
beauty on this earth, and that as lo) 
as the heart of the singer beat, 
would beat for all that was lovali}y 
and beautiful—for art, for family, fff 
country, and for mankind. 

When he ended his song. Regna} 
was surprised to find that the shooti} 
had halted. A great silence reign 
over both shores of the Seine. Fj 
comrades had stopped fighting | 

| 


listen to him, and so had the enent 

Then from across the river anot 
voice broke the stillness. It was th 
of a German soldier, and he was si 
ing a Christmas hymn of his nati : 
land: 

Silent night, holy night, 

All is calm, all is bright; Wo 
Round yon virgin Mother and chil 7 

Holy Infant, so tender and mild .. 

As the words rose in the darkne! 
the French listened as respectfully a1 
as attentively as their enemies hf} 
listened to Regnault. There was 
solemn stillness over both lines on th 
memorable Christmas Day. = 

When the song finally died away 
the silence continued for a few mi i 
utes—like a reverent hush to cof 
memorate the occasion. But all t/ 
soon the guns took up their for 
exchange. 

It was not long after this that a b 
let found its mark, and Henri R 
nault paid the price of patriotistf| 
When he fell, France lost one of. 
most promising artists and one of 
most lovable sons. 

His comrades in arms never forg 
how his beautiful nature had foudl 
full expression in the song he sang « 
the banks of the Seine on Christmif) 
Eve! 
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“OLUME I 


ATRIOTIC SONGS AND MARCHES 
merica the Beautiful 

attle Hymn of the Republic 

aisson Song 

xie 

2mper Fidelis 

ars and Stripes Forever, The 
‘ar-Spangled Banner, The 

hen Johnny Comes Marching Home 
inkee Doodle 


ILK TUNES—USA 

ue-Tall Fly, The 

try Me Back to Old Virginny 
unken Sailor, The 

ie Canal, The 

‘me on the Range 

e Been Workin’ on the Railroad 
Top of Old Smokey 

d River Valley 

e'll Be Comin’ Round the Mountain 


LK TUNES FROM OTHER LANDS 
2re Jacques 

eensleeves 

ch Lomond 

ndonderry Air 

*xican Hat Dance 

Tannenbaum 


D FAVORITES 

Dawning 

Id Lang Syne 

nd Played On, The 

sycle Built for Two 

the Waters of Minnetonka 
me Back to Sorrento 

anie with the Light Brown Hair 
rcissus 

Promise Me 

d Folks at Home 

jewalks of New York 

a Wild Rose 


NCES 

ios Muchachos (Tango) 

n Giovanni (Minuet) 

ankie and Johnnie (Boogie Woogie) 
Ika from Golden Age Ballet 

ater’s Waltz 

rkey in the Straw (Square Dance) 


CRED SONGS 

Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
ide with Me 

ep River 

‘st Nowell, The 

ayer of Thanksgiving 

ck of Ages 

ent Night 

sing Low, Sweet Chariot 


\VELTY SONGS 

ouetie 

Get an Axe 

hnny Schmoker 

yn on the Flying Trapeze, The 
p! Goes the Weasel 

hnitzel Bank 

ere Is a Tavern in the Town 


EMES FROM STANDARD LITERATURE 
Minor Concerto—GRIEG 
joso— BACH 
Minor Concerto—TCHAIKOVSKY 
Viinor Concerto— RACHMANINOFF 
2 Fledermaus—STRAUSS 
ntasie in C Minor—CHOPIN 
ebird—STRAVINSKY 
wers That Bloom in the Spring, The 
SULLIVAN 

in’ Home (New World Symphony) 
YVORAK 
ye of Three Oranges (March) 
PROKOFIEFF 
isetta’s Waltz Song—PUCCINI 
vane—RAVEL 
ter and the Wolf—PROKOFIEFF 
lonaise in AD—CHOPIN 

lovetzian Dance— BORODIN 

ayer from Hansel and Gretel 
4UMPERDINCK 

meo and Juliet-— TCHAIKOVSKY 

sti La Giubba—LEONCAVALLO 
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VOLUME ITI 


PATRIOTIC SONGS AND MARCHES 
America 

Captain Jinks 

Chester 

High School Cadets March 

Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight 
Thunderer, The 

We're Tenting Tonight 

FOLK TUNES—USA 

Blow the Man Down 

Buffalo Gals 

Camptown Races 

Cown in the Valley 

Froggie Went A-Courting 

Poor Wayfaring Stranger 
Shenandoah (Wide Missouri) 
Skip to My Lou 

FOLK TUNES FROM OTHER LANDS 
All Through the Night 

Ay-Ay-Ay 

Frere Jacques (Brother John) 
How Can | Leave Thee 

John Peel 

La Cucaracha 

OLD FAVORITES 

Beautiful Dreamer 

In the Gloaming 

Lost Chord, The 

Melody of Love 

Oh, My Darling Clementine 
Rosary, The 

Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Sleep 

Viennese Refrain 

When You and | Were Young, Maggie 
DANCES 

Arkansas Traveler 

Gavotte (Classical Symphony) 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 

Minuet in G 

Waltz of the Flowers (The Nutcracker) 
SACRED SONGS AND HYMNS 
Confess Jehovah 

Deck the Halls 

Fairest Lord Jesus 

Go Down Moses 

Heavens Are Telling, The 

My Lord, What a Morning 

Nobody Knows the Trouble |’ve Seen 
O Come, All Ye Faithful 

O Holy Night (Cantique De Noel) 
Old Hundred (The Doxology) 

0 Little Town of Bethlehem 
Palms, The 

NOVELTY SONGS 

Girl | Left Behind Me, The 

Old MacDonald Had a Farm 
Reuben and Rachel 

Row, Row, Row, Your Boat 

Three Blind Mice 


Hide AG as) 
Ons 
PA bt 
UYsty 


‘TI melodies in easy arrangements for pisos 


opm 


drnemgeal by Domes Agay 


” Lauyy 
Penance cokaney Compt 
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THEMES FROM STANDARD LITERATURE 

Andante (E Minor Violin Concerto) 

— MENDELSSOHN 

Ave Maria— SCHUBERT 

Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman) 

—OFFENBACH 

Celeste Aida—VERDI 

Children at Play—BARTO 

Choral (Symphony No. is BEETHOVEN 

Etude—CHOPIN 

Finale (Symphony No. 1)—BRAHMS 

Great Gate of Kiev, The (Pictures from 
an Exhibition)—MUSSORGSKY 

Gymnopedie (No. 1)—SATIE 

Gypsy Love Song (The Fortune Teller) 

—HERBERT 

Last Spring—GRIEG 

March Militaire—SCHUBERT 

Meadows in the Moonlight 

— PROKOFIEFF 

Notturno (String Quartet No. 2) 

—BORODIN ® 

Pilgrim's Chorus (Tannhauser) 

— WAGNER 

Promenade (Pictures from an Exhibition) 

— MUSSORGSKY 

Reverie—DEBUSSY 

Romany Life (The Fortune Teller) 

— HERBERT 

Sabre Dance— KHACHATURIAN 

Scene (Swan Lake)—TCHAIKOVSKY 

Two Themes (Pictures from an 
Exhibition)— MUSSORGSKY 

Valse (Petrouchka)—STRAVINSKY 

Vissi D’Arte (Tosca)— PUCCINI 


No wonder piano teachers applaud the “Highlights” series 


. their students, young and old, love all the familiar 
melodies arranged for the pianist with several months 
training as well as the accomplished pianist. A brief glance 
down the nearly 80 titles in each book (75 in the first 
book; 77 in the second) will quickly tell you why your 


students will appreciate having both books. 


Simplified arrangements with a professional sound. 
Highlights of Familiar Music, 


Volumes I and Il. each $1.25 


e 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


a 


Eadited by Hlizabeth A. Gest 


Great Composers and Young Musicians 
by Wilburta Moore 


Ny ANY PEOPLE who are not 
musicians themselves, seem 
to think that the world’s greatest com- 
posers wrote long, complicated and 
difficult compositions only, but they 
overlook the fact that many of these 
great composers also wrote delightful, 
simple compositions, not difficult, and 
intended for young players and be 
ginners. 

Bach wrote his “Fifteen Two-part 
Inventions” for the instruction of his 
son, Wilhelm Friedman; and many of 
the Preludes in the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” were intended to be “for 
the use and profit of the musical youth 
desirous of learning, as well as for a 
pastime for those already skilled.” He 
also wrote “Six Little Preludes” “for 
the use of beginners.” Bach prefaced 
some of his Preludes with these 
words: “A plain introduction by 
which the lovers of the clavier are 
taught a clear method of playing cor- 
rectly in two parts.” (And he was very 
particular about having his pupils 
practice lots of finger technic!) 

Mozart, himself a child prodigy, 
wrote little minuets and such when he 
was only about eight years old, and 
these are played by most young pian- 
ists today. 

Haydn wrote his very amusing and 
popular Toy Symphony for young 
musicians to perform, some of the 
instruments being whistles, cuckoos, 
etc, 

Schumann had young players in 
mind when he wrote his “Album for 
the Young,” and “Three Sonatas for 
the Young.” 

Brahms, who was a great friend of 
the Schumann family, arranged some 
folk-songs for Schumann’s children to 
play. He also arranged a number of 
choruses for the young girls in an 
orphanage to sing. 
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Grieg composed many short, simple 
pieces which are played by most 
young pianists of today. 

It is true that many composers did 
write music for young people which 
was too difficult for them to play, but 
such compositions were intended to 
be listened to by the young musicians. 
Among such are Tchaikovsky’s fa- 
mous “Nut-Cracker Suite,” which 
more or less tells fairy stories to the 
listeners. But Tchaikovsky also wrote 
simple pieces for young people to play 
in his “Album for the Young.” De- 
bussy, in his “Children’s Corner” 
gave the young people some listening 
pieces, such as the Serenade for a 
Doll, The Snow is Dancing and the 
Golliwog’s Cakewalk. The French 
composer Milhaud wrote a set of 
pieces which he called “The House- 
hold Muse,” some of the titles being 
Cooking, The Son Who Paints and 
The Cat. MacDowell wrote musical 
stories in “Of a Tailor and a Bear,” 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Merry Christmas 


Men Named from Town 
by Geraldine Trudell 


Everyone knows of towns which we 
named for men, such as Georgeto 
Brownsville, Watsonburg, etc., but ca} 
you name two famous composers whi 
are known by the names of the towill 
where they lived and did most of the 
composing ? | 

One famous musician, born in 154y 
was Giovanni Pierluigi. During the sixth 
nine years of his life he composed mag 
madrigals (part songs or glees) auf] 
much church music, whereby he gainaf} 
the reputation of being the greatel] 
composer of contrapuntal music of 
time. You do not know him by his naif} 
of Pierluigi, but by the name of 
town in Italy, Palestrina! 

Do you recognize the name Giovanif} 
Battista Draghi? He was also born ff 
Italy (in 1710) and during his brit}} 
life of twenty-six years he gave to tl 
world fifteen operas, twelve cantatif} 
and much church music, by which | 
is known today. His “Stabat Mater” |} 
still in frequent use. Draghi’s fathi 
was a shoemaker and the family liv 
in the town of Pergole. Thus the ere} 
composer, Giovanni Battista Draghif! 
surname is forgotten to all but a faye 
people, but he is known ore a | 


lesi). 


Christmas Game 

Did you ever play “Little Boy 
Pocket” or “I Packed my Trunk”? TH 
game has several names, one of whiifi 
is the “Christmas Game.” 
Example: First player: Santa brougiff 
me a book of Bach’s music. Secoj 
player: Santa brought me a_ book 
Bach’s music and a_ guitar. Thilf 
player: Santa brought me a book | 
Bach’s music, a guitar and a recordin 
Fourth player: Santa brought me a bosff 
of Bach’s music, a guitar, a recordiil 
and a book of arpeggios, etc., etc. Sif 
how far you and your friends can | 
without a “forget,” because a “forgeif’ 
puts you out of the game. The play; 
staying in the longest is the winner. 


My Piano 
by Elsa Land 


My piano may be made of wood, bif 
wooden things can’t sing; it may 
made with steel and wire, but it’s | 
wond’rous thing. I love it as I love’ 
friend, in fact, that’s what it seems, f! 
it can share my very thought; I tell’ 
all my dreams. And I can tell it laff 
of things that I just love to hear. 
we're the very best of friends; it alwalff 
gives me cheer. 
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Who Knows the Answers? 
‘Keep Score. One Hundred is Perfect) 


1. How many whole steps are there in 
an augmented sixth? (10 points) 

2. Name three operas by Verdi. (5 
points) 

3. In what country did the type of 
singing known as Gregorian Chant 
originate? (10 points) 

4. To which class of instruments do 
the castanets belong? (5 points) 


5. Many of you have studied etudes 
for piano by Stephen Heller. Was 
he French, English, German or 
American? (15 points) 


6. Which of the following words re- 
late to music: collude. coloratura. 
contraband, contra-bass. colla parte. 
collate. choler. choral. calando. 
caloric? (10 points) 

7. Ifa major scale has five flats in its 
signature, what is the letter-name 
of its leading-tone? (10 points) 

8. Was the collection of piano pieces 
known as Songs Without Words 
composed by Schumann. Grieg. 
Mendelssohn. or MacDowell? (10 
points ) 

9. Which of the following composers 
was born before 1750: Bach, Mo- 
zart, Dominico Scarlatti. Haydn. 
Gluck, Rossini? (20 points ) 

0. From what is the theme given with 
this quiz taken? (15 points) 


Answers on this page 


From the Mailbag 


The following would like to receive 
stters, and we regret space does not 
ermit printing their letters in full. 

Patricia Culpepper (Age 13). Missis- 
ippi. collects stamps and foreign coins, 
lays accordion and piano; Doris Ann 
weigart (Age 17). Pennsylvania, stud- 
2s piano and voice and is pianist for 
unday School; Esther Schleifer (Age 
1), California, studies piano and voice, 
obbies are horseback riding, playing 
iano and reading Junior Etude. Mari- 
mn Kay Bader (Age 9), South Dakota, 
udies piano, likes to work out the 
inior Etude quizzes. 


Answers to Quiz 


“Five; 2. Aida, Rigoletto, Trovatore, 
raviata, Otello, Falstaff; 3. Italy; 4. 
srcussion; 5. German; 6. coloratura, 
mtra-bass, colla parte, choral, cal- 
do; 7. C; 8. Mendelssohn; 9. Bach, 
luck, Scarlatti, Haydn; 10. Sonatina 
o. 5, by Beethoven. 
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Letter Box 
SEES A CA ES 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and if correctly stamped, they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 
Do not ask for addresses. Foreign 
postage is 8 cents. Foreign air 
mail rate varies, so consult your 
Post Office before stamping 
foreign air mail. Print your name 
and return address on the back 
of the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I play the piano and accordion and 
am taking piano lessons. My father is a 
dentist. I like Junior Etude very much 
and like the pieces in Etude. I hope you 
will print my letter and I do not mind 
being last in a long waiting list of 
names. I hope some readers will write 
to me. 


Robin Lim Kok Wah (Age 10), Malaya 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I play accordion, piano, violin, organ, 
ukulele and I sing. My brother plays 
cornet in the College Band and the viola 
in the All-Valley Symphony Orchestra. 
My second brother plays cornet, bari- 
tone. ukulele and piano. My older 
sister plays organ, piano, cornet and 
bass viol and sings in the High School 
Choir. My younger sister plays violin in 
the orchestra and also the piano. One 
of my younger brothers plays ‘cello and 
piano and the other plays violin and 
piano. My father has played band in- 
struments and my mother plays organ 
and piano. I am enclosing a picture of 
us. Ingrid Norquest (Age 15), Texas 


Norquest family 
Edinburg, Texas 


Mark, Eric, Ingrid, Carrol, Jr., Marie, Dixie, 
Neil (Age 8 to 21) 


NO CONTEST THIS MONTH 


GREAT COMPOSERS 
(Continued from Page 54) 


and “Of Br’er Rabbit,” and Mous- 
sorgsky wrote a little piece called The 
Child’s Joke! 

The American composer John 
Alden Carpenter wrote a novelty for 
orchestra which he called “Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator,” supposed to 
describe the “emotions of a baby 
being wheeled about.” (Who knows 
what babies think when they are 
being wheeled about? ) 

Probably the greatest composition 
ever written for children is Humper- 
dinck’s opera, “Hansel and Gretel,” 
which he wrote originally to amuse 
his sister’s children. Later he enlarged 
it and turned it by magic into an 
opera, one of the most popular operas 
of the present time. 

If you do not play compositions by 
the world’s great composers, do not 
wait until you are more advanced; 
start on some of those mentioned and 
add them to your repertoire, or add 
some records of the more difficult 
compositions to your record collec- 
tion, just for listening pleasure. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I like musie very much and_ play 
piano, flutephone and I sing in the 
Church Choir. My hobbies are bicycle 
riding, dancing, and music. I would 
like to hear from other readers. 

Sue Palmer (Age 9), New York 


See letter above 


See letter below 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have studied piano for six years and 
have just been accepted at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York as a stu- 
dent. | won a medal at the Irish Feis at 
Fordham University in May and won a 
plaque at the CYO Talent Show. I am 
very fond of opera and have an exten- 
sive collection of opera recordings. I 
would like to hear from people in 
Europe and the Orient as well as from 
America. 

Francis A. Gannon (Age 13), New York 
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RAVEL’S “GASPARD DE LA NUIT” 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Night plays a great part in Ber- 
trand’s imagery. Ondine deals with the 
story of the water sprite denied by her 
mortal lover. In a moonlit atmosphere 
the poet delicately suggests the splash- 
ing, running, showering and surging 
water whose equivalents in shimmering 
sound delighted Liszt and Debussy as 


well as Ravel. 


Both the harmonic sonority and the 
rhythmic grouping of the figuration with 


which Ravel Ondine serve to 
create, with the utmost technical preci- 


sion, the “vague harmony” and * 


opens 


“mur- 


mur” of these lines. “Listen! Listen! It 
is I, Ondine.” And Ravel unfolds her 
song now below. now above, now inter- 
laced with the wavelilke figuration in 
ingenious pianistic transformations. For 
seven pages the murmuring song pro- 
ceeds within a context of p to ppp and 
only then develops to a great climax 
along well-planned lines of a modified 
classic tonal structure. Then the music, 
rooted around C-sharp major, comes to 
a questioning halt in remote D minor. 
An unaccompanied recitative follows 
and a cascade of arpeggios dissolves 


“We'll be using them for years... 


. that’s why we pick the Brand that’s made a Name for itself!” 


EVERYTHING that goes into a new house takes a big bite out of the 
family budget. And it’s all too true that you have to live with 


mistakes you make in buying... 


whether they be appliances, furniture, 


food, clothing or whatever. So buy brands that have made a name 
for themselves. You’re bound to be satisfied. 


FOUR WAYS BRAND NAMES SATISFY YOU MOST 


1, BUY WITH TRUST! Spend confidently on 
known quality. Brand Names wear best, 
work best, and are best. 


2. SHOP WITH EASE! Spend efficiently on 
proved value. Brand Names save ‘‘puz- 
zling” over labels, models, etc. 


3. ENJOY MORE CHOICE! Spend shrewdly on 
widest selections. Brand Names offer 
most sizes, types, colors, etc. 


4. GET THE “LATEST”! Spend smartly on up- 
to-date products. Brand Names keep 
improving and modernizing. 


Advertisers in this magazne are good names to know. 


Theyre proud of their brands cause they satisfy so! 


MANUFACTURER. 


DEALER 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 


y I~ 
CUSTOMER 


437 FIFTH AVE. » NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


| 
into an evocative transformation of tf 
opening figuration that fairly evaporat} 
under the pianist’s fingers. It is alm 
a literal tonal equivalent of Bertrand 
closing lines: “And since I replied thf 
I loved a mortal . . . she wept a fe 
tears, uttered a burst of laughter ari} 
vanished in showers that streamed whit 
down the length of my blue  staine} 
glass windows.” | 

The gibbet, a kind of gallows, is |] 
frequent sight in Callot’s huge series HW 
etchings on the “Miseries of War.” Tt 
usually adorned by numerous corpses | 
the midst of huge public squares crow}}} 
ed with masses of curious onlookem 
But Bertrand’s gibbet is a lone spe}! 
tacle, deserted, a grisly and mournfj 
image. A line from “Faust” prefach 
the prose poem: “What do I see movi 
about this scaffold?” Bertrand poses) 
series of five questions, asking—Wh} 
do I hear: the sighing of the corps 
a grasshopper, a horn beetle, a fly, or} 
spider weaving a cravat of muslin f/f}! 
this strangled neck? No, none of thes 
“Tt is the bell sounding on the walls |} 
the town, below the horizon, and lf 
corpse of a hanged one reddened by thi 
setting sun.’ 

The tolling bell finds its tonal reali 
tion in a remorseless, unyielding ped 
point on B-flat in the middle register |} 
the piano creating an uneven swingi 
effect by its insistence on a monotonov 
syncopated rhythm. Everything 
hushed, eighth notes throughout. wilf) 
occasional dotted notes or languoro i 
triplets in the melody moving within} 
low dynamic range, wna corda. Ingeniofi 
spacings and doublings of a seri 
of extraordinarily evocative sonorit 
achieve a hopeless, dull quality. Evy} 
the melody disappears for measur} 
while the pedal point softly tolls in| 
setting of iridescent sound. At t. 
finish only the bell tones remain, final 
to fall away in the distance. 


i 


\ 
( 
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Now a comic. leering character ma 
a macabre appearance. Rayel slips hi 
into the picture by a threatening moti 
in the very bowels of the piano. Sure 
Bertrand, who mentions Scarbo seven 
times in his nocturnal poems, had | 
mind the daringly misshapen, distort} 
Gobbi of Callot: mostly head and tor 
on ridiculously stumpy legs, ready } 
draw sword or dagger, feigning beggaa 
amusingly gallant, furtively scrapilit 
a fiddle or morosely blowing a pill 
while executing some wry step or strifl 
ing some preposterous pose. A line fre Hi 


E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Nocturnal Ta i 
ti 


EET IS TS Ne LSS —_— NN, iN eae S 


provides the springboard for Bertrand 
fantasy. Hoffmann, himself, had writt Hi 
“Fantasy Pieces in the Manner of Ci] 
lot” in 1814! | 
“He looked under the bed, in t 
chimney, in the chest—no one. He cout | 
not understand how he had entered | 
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how he had departed.” But the poet has 
seen Scarbo, this dwarfed demon. of 
the night, many times, heard his re- 
sounding laughter and his nails grating 
m the silken curtains of his bed. There 
—he descends from the ceiling. pirou- 
sttes on one foot and rolls about the 
shamber! Has he vanished? The dwarf 
srows to the enormous stature of a 
gothic cathedral tower, a small golden 
yell sounding on his pointed bonnet. 
3ut then his wanes, becomes 
liaphanous, his visage pales and sud- 
lenly—he is obliterated. 

Now the wonder of Scarbo, as of the 
mtire “Gaspard de la Nuit,” lies not 
mly in the vivid musical 
sreated by Ravel at the suggestion of 
he poet’s images but also in the ad- 
itional artistic experiences derived by 
he musician from the purely musical 
laboration of his material. The 
nain motives compact. 
eemingly allied to physical movements 
£ leaping, darting. twisting. 
‘he elaboration of these motives is 
ometimes suggested by the poem but 
aore often gives the poetic image an 
dded dimension by extending the ex- 
yerience in time. Scarbo’s very opening 
aotive is twice halted by a confused 


body 


analogues 


three 
are extremely 


spinning. 


‘buzzing sonority.” Bertrand actually 
used this term in describing Scarbo’s 


aughter. Only on the third try does it 
‘orce its way. in a written out acceler- 
indo, to the top of the keyboard cul- 
ninating in a piercing tremolo, a dead 
jilence and the first full statement of 
Scarbo’s theme, itself but a motivic de- 
elopment of the opening entry. 

! Scarbo’s grotesque growth “to the 
neight of a gothic cathedral tower.” his 
liaphanous transformation and _ final 
sbliteration are all stated on the final 
wo pages in terms of a huge melodic 
ugmentation stretching over the entire 
eyboard, a textural thinning out of the 
iguration and a quick, final broken- 
hord fragment analogous to the sensa- 
jon we have when blowing out a candle. 
Space forbids a more complete ex- 
yosition of the many relationships of 
he musical structure to the poetic 
vorld of Gaspard. Ravel’s Gaspard 
ranscends the experiences provided by 
oth painter and poet, for what Callot 
‘an only hint at by freezing a single 
nstant of time at the tip of his etcher’s 
yurin or Bertrand can only evoke by 
iighly concentrated verbal images in 
lis tiny “poemes en prose,” Ravel 
Jaborates into a more ample and more 
lirectly-shared experience. This is one 
f the magical attributes of tone. It is 
o Ravel’s credit that his inimitable fan- 
asy and masterly craftsmanship realized 
his possibility so completely in purely 
ausical terms while freely nourishing 
is inspiration on the rich fare directly 
rovided by Bertrand and, more in- 


‘irectly, by Callot. THE END 
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HUNGARIAN FOLK MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 10) 


published in the future. His books on 
Hungarian, Serbo-Croatian,and Ruman- 
ian folk music, as 
articles and 
scientific musicology. 


well as his many 


essays, are landmarks of 
1940 to the 
United States is also connected with his 
folkloristie research. 


Bartok’s immigration in 


He came as a re- 
sult of being appointed Visiting Assist- 
ant in Music at Columbia University, a 


position which enabled him to study a 
large collection of Yugoslav epic songs 
whose style is completely different from 
that of the ordinary Balkan folk songs, 
and whose tradition may go back to the 
Homeric epics. Bartok’s stature in com- 
position and research is still growing, 
and his influence is making disciples 
who try to perpetuate his unique inte- 


gration of art and science. THE END 
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VENICE—CITY OF MUSIC | 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Meanwhile, another important chang4]} 
was taking place. Both church and sect} 
lar music had been predominantly fal 
the voice: instruments were seldom ré 
garded as anything more than mere aq 
companiments. But Giovanni Gabrie}f 
began to write concertati (a sort ¢ 
madrigal) in which the instrumentaf} 
parts were of equal importance—or iff 
deed for instrumental groups alone. Tl 
Venetian School thus led the way to tht 
liberation and independence of instru} 
ments: a major step on the road to thi 
orchestra. 


So prominent had Venice become i 
this form of composition and perforni 
ance that we find the traveller Thoma 
Coryst writing, in the year 1611: “Ff 
heard much good musicke in St. Marka 
Church, but especially that of a treb\ff 
violl which was so excellent. that 
thinke no man could surpasse it. Upat 
St. Roches day, I heard the best musicky 
that ever I did in all my life, so goof 
that I would willingly goe an hundrey 
miles on foote at any time to hear thi 
like.” 

The next great step took place iff 
1637, when one of the world’s fine}} 
operas was performed in a Venetialf/ 
theatre, destined thereby to become thi 
world’s first public opera-house. A fe 
decades previously, a Florentine gro 
known as the Camerata had expe 
mented with a different type of music: 
offering than the programme of madnf’ 
gal singing—II Dramma per Musidf? 
(Drama through Music). But this Ney 
Music (Le Nuova Musiche, as it wade 
called) was usually written for privat 
performance at the palace of a locdfs 
prince or count. Long works would Hgr 
commissioned for a special occasion dir 
for select weekly musical gatherings df) 
noblemen and friends, receive perhajif 
no more than a single performance, ani! 
be consigned thenceforth to oblivion. | 


Venice changed all that forever. Wit i 
the opening of the Teatro di San Calf) 
siano in 1637 for a public performanuf- 
of Manelli’s “Andromeda,” opera wal. 
placed for the first time on a comme} 
cial and highly professional footin| 
Venice also made other importaaf) 
changes in the nature of opera. The firif! 
privately performed works had cof! 
sisted almost entirely of a declamatox ; 
technique, which was really the ance} i 
tor of recitative. The Venetian audience} 
cried out for less story and more meé 
ody, more musical airs (the aria), ar 
in the capable hands of the great Mo 
teverdi, they got it. Monteverdi, too, ha | 
worked his stint as maestro di cappellf 
at St. Mark’s cathedral since 1613, Hi) 
turned later to try his hand at opei#! 
and was one of the first to break awa 


jj 
ji 


I 


a 
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from the tradition of musical declama- 
tion. Where recitative had formed the 
bulk of an operatic work before, it now 
became the bit between the arias. 


Over the following years, the Cas- 
siano theatre heard more works of 
Monteverdi, his pupil Cavalli, and Cesti 
until, before the century was out, more 
than a score of opera houses had.opened 
in Italy, a dozen of them in the city of 
Venice alone! It was in Venice, too, that 
Giovanni Legrenzi developed the instru- 
mental side of opera, taking away from 
it the typical thin plucked-instrument 
quality and replacing it with the fuller 
sound of a strings section and wind in- 
struments in pairs. 

The end of the 17th century, however, 
began to see the end of Venetian pre- 
dominance in the operatic field. Like so 
many leaders of movements, Venice be- 
gan to get above itself, and its opera 
relied more and more on sensational 
staging with fantastic mechanical gim- 
micks, until finally the singers, conduc- 
tors and composers were of far less con- 
sequence than the theatre engineer. 


Fortunately for Venice, its musical 
vitality rested in the ordinary citizen 
rather than superficially ina fashionable 
clique. Thus when the English Doctor 
of Music, Charles Burney, made his 
critical pilgrimage to report on music in 
Europe more than fifty years later, in 
1771, he could write of Venice: “The 
first music that I heard here was in the 
street, immediately on my arrival, per- 
formed by an itinerant band of two 
fiddles, a violoncello and a voice, who 
performed so well that in any other 
country of Europe they would not only 
have excited attention but have acquired 
applause, which they justly merited.” 

The convents and charity institutions 
had become the prime sources of secular 
music ability in the city. Each of four 
institutions had its own music conserva- 
torio (the word “conservatorio” origi- 
nally meant a home for the poor or for 
those who needed to be looked after). 
These charitable institutions were fi- 
nancially endowed by wealthy citizens 
and the pupils were all young girls. 
Such places as these were the first of 
the world’s conservatories or music 
schools which were not directly tied to 
the Church. 

It was just over twenty years after 
Burney’s visit that the next great event 
in Venetian musical prominence oc- 
curred—with the opening of the Fenice 
opera house on the night of May 16, 
1792. The Fenice (pronounced “Fen- 
eechay,” not as a rhyme with “Venice” ) 
was built in accordance with the Munic- 
ipal Decree of August 8, 1787, author- 
izing the erection of a new theatre and 
enjoining that it should “be an orna- 
ment and decoration to the Great City.” 

The present theatre dates from 1838, 
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for the old Fenice was half destroyed b 
fire on the night of December 12, 1836 
And further reconstruction took placa} 
in 1938. to bring the theatre in lina} 
with the latest ideas in stage production|} 
Since its first programme in 1792 (aj 
performance of Paisiello’s “Games of 
Agrigento”), the Teatro has staged thd 
works of Italy’s leading composers} 
Cimarosa, Rossini. Bellini, Donizett 
and the greatest of them all, Verdi, wh¢ 
wrote five works (including “Rigoletto} 
and “La Traviata”) specially for thé 
Fenice. And that tradition of putting of 
new works—symphony, opera, chambe; 
continues to this day. 

For in 1930, the idea was first prof 
posed of making the Fenice a showcasé} 
of contemporary composition, in an an| 
nual season of modern music. The cen} 
tral aims were to present the best off} 
new works—symphony, opera, chambe} 
music—composed during each year jj 
and to get the composer to conduct his 
own work where possible, so that il 
should have the best chance of receiy} 
ing the truest interpretation. Since thé 
1930’s, completely new works have bee 
commissioned by the Fenice and giver 
their first hearing in Venice—from suel 
international composers as Stravinsky; 
Hindemith and Benjamin Britten; andj 
the festival has also given a wider fam¢ 
to modern works previously knowi 
only to the select few. For the world’4R 
contemporary composers, famous off 
relatively unknown, success at Venic¢ 
has become a major goal—as it should 
be in a city whose name throughoujfi, 
history has been synonymous witllh 


music. THE ENS, 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 21) 


munities will be found citizens who hay} 
participated in band, or choir or orchesf 
tra to the exclusion of all other forms af 
music to the extent that they have dé 
veloped a strong feeling of loyalty and) 
eagerness for their favorite mediunjph 
and an apparent dislike or even antag) 
onistic attitude toward other forms © 
music making. This is usually the ré i 
sult of a lop-sided or “one-group em 
phasis” school music program. Howevei’ 
when all three groups, orchestra, chon, 
us and band appear in the same prdf, 
gram, or better still when one of thi 
instrumental groups joins the chor 
group in the performance of a greafh 
musical opus for chorus and orchestr} i 
or chorus and band, this same confuseif! 
and narrow-experienced person suc 
denly realizes that he has been cheate 
in his past experience and training, an 
that the great art of music embrace 
all forms of music. not just his narro: 
segment. Hence we state again the goo 
school music program must includ}! 
both choral and instrumental music an 
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he sponsors of really vital school mu- 
ic programs must champion the finest 
o-operation among all of the perform- 
ng music groups, if school children and 
outh are to enjoy the broadest and 
10st fruitful use of music in their daily 
iving; “the music of tomorrow rests on 
he shoulders of the youth-of today.” 

In the high schools, junior colleges 
nd universities of this country there 
nust be a common bond and a working 
ogether by their music teachers in 
very important aspect of their service. 
‘o-operation should no longer be a 
poradic and accidental affair but an ac- 
epted and well-recognized policy. Dur- 
ng the past ten years there has been a 
remendous growth in school music ac- 
ivities and most of us are aware of the 
act that we have entered a new era. 
Juring the decade of the thirties there 
xisted sharp controversies among school 
nusic leaders as to the superiority of 
he orchestra over the band or the higher 
alue of the chorus as compared to the 
nstrumental groups. 

During the forties the age of con- 
roversy gave way to an era of tolera- 
ton, but each clan held aloof from the 
ther. Now in the fifties we can plainly 
ee that if music is to occupy the place 
> so properly deserves in the school 
rogram that ours must be a genera- 
ion of school musicians who might be 
escribed as living in an era of co- 
peration and of being willing to share 
1.all matters that pertain to the music 
erformance groups. With the spirit of 
oy and happiness that has become so 
quch a part of the Christmas Festivi- 
‘es, there should be very little chance 
or a school orchestra, chorus or band 
9 be neglected or slighted at the school 
‘hristmas Program, rather each group 
hould strive to enhance and _ supple- 
rent all musical offerings to the greater 
njoyment of the audience as well as 
erformers. 
| Does your school use a brass quartet 
r string ensemble to play accompani- 
rent for carol singing at the assembly 
eriod? Does a trio or quartet of instru- 
Yentalists join your small chorus to 
arol through the halls just before the 
thristmas vacation? Has your orches- 
‘a or band used “Three Songs for 
thristmas” by Grundman with your 
chool choir or any of the other equally 
ppropriate selections for chorus and 
rchestra or band as a climax for your 
‘hristmas program? If so, you have 
lready experienced the. thrill of a co- 
perating music department. If not, you 
re urged to make Christmas 1956 the 
arting point of such activity. 

The editor wishes to take this oppor- 
inity to thank all contributors for 
reir excellent help during past seasons 
nd to solicit their continued interest 


nd support. THE END 
iis. decembeér 1956 
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150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, L.l., New York 


Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister and } 


GEORGE FORGE 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Piano Organ 


provisation and Musical Therapy for the Retarded. 
P. O. Box 2474 Tel. 998291 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
Pupil of Leschetizky and Artur Schnabel 
“Pianist and teacher of renown’’—ETUDE music 
magazine 
Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 


Teacher of Specialized Techniques for beginning | 
students of all ages. Classics, Art of Modern Im- | 


WILLIAM T. POLLAK 


A.M., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
New York College of Music 
Piano, Organ, Conducting, Coaching, 
Choir Training, Improvisation, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Correspondence Courses 
9 Melrose Lane, Douglaston 63, L.I., N. Y. 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 


Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L, Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 
Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
VIOLINIST 


Lo 7-0723 104 N. Mole St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern Piano Technic: Coaching. Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address 


Studio 202, 10051/2 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Gladstone 4-1803 


MAE GILBERT REESE 


PIANIST 
Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 
857 S. Rimpau Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
We 4-4272 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Has taught singers of METROPOLITAN Opera, 
| Chicago and San Francisco Operas, stage, screen, 
radio, television, including 

NADINE CONNER, HOWARD KEEL, Evelyn Her- 
| bert, Henry Cordy and many others. : 


2150 N. Beachwood Dr., Hollywood, Cal. 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Teacher of violin 
Leopold Avuer’s Great Secret: Tone, technic, 
artistry bound together. 6 years with Auer. 
Res. Studio, 336 E. 71, New York 21, N. Y. 
Faculty member, Manhattan School of Music 
Teacher of “‘brilliant’’ violinist Walter Brewus 


THE SYDNEYS 


Voice Teachers 
Unmask the mystery 
Develop the Bell of the Voice 
Sing with the Ease of Speech 
Diction, languages, stage deportment 
All phases of theatre and vocal technique 
8 West 13th St. (near Fifth Ave.) 


Chelsea 2-3390 © New York, N.Y. 
DE 2-9106 Boston, Mass. 


DAVID 


HAZEL GRIGGS 
Pianist 
Beginners to Young Artists 
Teacher’s Workshops 


522 Steinway Hall SC 3-6085 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Eminent Pianist 
Exponent of Matthay principles 
Teacher of teachers 
Private lessons 
Available for Recitals 
and Lecture-Recitals 


320 West 86th St., New York City 24 
Tel. EN 2-7586 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


“Learn this Independent Profession 
13 


Our patented TONOMETER simplifies 
learning and assures accuracy, with or 
without knowledge of music. Action 
Model and tools furnished. Diploma 
granted. . Great shortage of tuners 
makes this a PROFITABLE and UN- 
CROWDED field. 56th year. G. I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES. BRYANT SCHOOL 
3731 Stockton Blvd. Dept. A. 
Sacramento 20, California 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


TEACH MODERN PIANO by note 


Classical teachers everywhere helped by our method and 
class-building aids. 50th year. Send for free brochure and 
samples. Latest 96 page instruction book only $2.50. With 
Home Study Course, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Dept. E, Box 2248, Hollywood 28, Calif 


ACCORDIONS £t¢: cats 
ETc, CATALOG 
KING SIZE DISCOUNTS TO 80%. Convince yourself. 
SPECIAL—Metronomes, $7. Music Stands, $2. 
Retail at wholesale prices. All musical merchandise. 


JAY STEMMERMAN 
8932 88th St., Woodhaven 21, N. J. 


3-D Educational Colorful Music Chart 


The combined colors and perspective view make it 
an easy aid to see the bass, treble clef and key- 
board all at one time. Use for individual and 


classroom study and theory. $1 postpaid. No 
C.0.D. Size 11” x 17” Suitable Christmas gift. 


TISCKOS TEACHER 


710 Myers Building Springfield, Illinois 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet ET. It's free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y-1 
In Calif.; 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 

STRENGTHEN your voice this tested, 

QE actentific a Yes—you may now be able to im- 

prove the POWER of your speaking and singing voice. .. 

| in the privacy of your own room! Self -training lessons, 

(] i '¥° mostly silent. No music required. Write today for Bugene 
ReUCaLng ets great booklet’ ’ How to Develop a Successful 

voltae a Enrol aNely RENE You mae etate your age. FREE 
ooklet mailed postpaid in plain wrapper. No salesman will 

call. JUST SEND YOUR NAME AND AGE RIGHT NOW! BOOK 

PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 210 South Clinton St., Dept, CU-100 Chicago 6, Ill. 


A 

Comprehensive and 
rapid approach 

by Jay Spalding 
$1.50 postpaid 


violinists VARITONE, INC. 


545 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 
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STORY OF ROY HARRIS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


When the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
broadcast Harris’ Third Symphony, an 
irate listener wrote to the London Radio 
Times: “Roy Harris should have stuck 
to truck driving instead of insulting 
music-lovers with his senseless noise.” 

Harris was twenty years old when he 
began to study music seriously. He at- 
tended music courses at the University 
of California, at Berkeley, and took les- 
sons with Fannie Charles Dillon. Soon 
he was able to write simple music. His 
first complete piece was a nocturne for 
plano, in vague imitation of Chopin. 

Then Harris met Arthur Farwell, the 
enlightened American teacher, composer 
and writer on music, whose enthusiasm 
fired the imagination of his students. 
Under Farwell’s friendly tutelage, Har- 
ris wrote a set of variations on a folk- 
song for chorus, strings and _ piano. 
Arthur Farwell himself conducted this 
first opus of his pupil with the Pasadena 
Community Chorus. 

There were other teachers and advi- 
sors, among them Modest Altschuler, 
the Russian conductor, then living in 
Los Angeles, who gave Harris some 
hints in orchestration, and the English 
composer Arthur Bliss, who was in 
California at the time. 

Having absorbed the rudiments of 
musical science, Harris decided to try 
his tuck in New York. He had no funds, 
and hitched rides in trucks and freight 
cars. He arrived in New York with a 
five-dollar bill in his pocket. In the big 
city, he eked out a meager livelihood 
doing settlement work and organizing 
school concerts. But the struggle was 
unequal and soon he was back in Cali- 
fornia looking for opportunities. His 
old teacher Arthur Farwell publicized 
a frank announcement: “I know of 
nothing that is likely to bring greater 
honor and achievement to American 
music through the work of an individ- 
ual than to support Roy Harris in every 
possible way.” 

With Farwell’s help, Harris got a job 
as a music critic with the Illustrated 
Daily News of Los Angeles, and taught 
harmony at the Hollywood Conserva- 
tory. He wrote an impressionistic suite 
for strings entitled “Impressions of a 
Rainy Day,” and embarked on the com- 
position of an American symphony, 
tentatively entitled “Our Heritage.” A 
movement from this symphony was per- 
formed by Howard Hanson at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester. 
Harris borrowed money to attend the 
performance; this time he traveled by 
train as a paying passenger. His pio- 
neer days were over and he was making 
good in the music world. A California 
paper announced his success with flam- 
boyant headlines: FAME FORESEEN 
FOR ROY HARRIS. 


His second foray in the east was muci}| 
more successful than the first. He r 
ceived a private stipend to study i 
Europe, and soon he was on board 
transatlantic ship. bound for Paris anij| 
slated to take lessons with Nadia Bo 
langer, the musical nurse of a whol} 
generation of American composers, whij} 
was famed for the exactness of he 
knowledge and severity of her requir 


Roy Harris to write twenty melodies. Hi 
brought in one hundred and seven. The 
she told him to write counterpoint on |}} 
given cantus firmus. He brought her | 
book of 128 exercises. At this rate lp 
absorbed contrapuntal science in a cou 
ple of months. Under Nadia Boulanger} 
friendly supervision, Harris decided 1 
write a full-fledged concerto. In hi 
school days in California, he used ti 
play the clarinet, and this was the inf} 
strument he selected for his first com 
certo, scored for clarinet, piano ani 
string quartet. The work was presente} 
by the Société Musicale Indépendan 
in Paris on May 9, 1927, and Nadi 
Boulanger, herself, played the pia nat 
part. Cahuzac, the famous French cla 
netist, was the soloist, and the Rot 
Quartet took charge of the string part 
The Paris reviews were encouragi i| 
and Harris came back to New Yoni) 
with a sense of triumph. That year }j 
was awarded a Guggenheim Foundatio} 
scholarship. The League of Composey 
put the Clarinet Concerto on its pr# 
gram for February 12, 1928, which hay 
pened to be Roy’s thirtieth birthda: 
But on that day he was on his way bae 
to Europe to fulfill the conditions «¢ 
the Guggenheim grant. 

The Clarinet Concerto was soon pu 
lished, and it was followed by the pul 
lication of a piano sonata. In thes 
works Harris already established hi 
characteristic style, its strongly inte 
woven contrapuntal lines, broad did 
tonic melody, polychordal harmony an 
throbbing asymmetric rhythms. Rhythm! 
in particular, was important to Rei 
Harris as an American composer. “Ou 
rhythmic impulses are fundamentaliif! 
different from the rhythmic impulses qf} 
Europeans,” he wrote: “rhythm comd@ 
to us first as musical phraseology, an| 
our problem is to put it down into tran/ 
latable symbols and consequent meld 
dies.” In his early works Harris trie} 
to solve this problem by using asynt 
metric time signatures such as 13/4 
14/4, 5/2, 7/2, but later on he adopte} 
a more functional system of notatioi 
adjusting metrical divisions to the pr} 
mary rhythmic pulse. Probably th 
most frequent time signature in hi 
works of maturity is plain 4/4, but i 
his Seventh Symphony he has an in 
portant section in 15/8, because the mt 
sical phrase corresponds precisely 
this metrical designation. 

(Vo be continued next month) 
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The things 


Steinway, the piano of great artists... 


that money can’t buy 
come into your home with a Steinway 


The Steinway ‘pays its way’ in values that are exclusive with the Steinway. 
The world’s great artists constantly demonstrate this to their audiences, 

in the golden tone and sensitive response that only the Steinway yields. 
The Steinway teaches the student music and also helps him discover the 
fun in accomplishing, and the satisfaction 


in rising above push-button living. 

The Steinway stresses, in an age of 
plenty, the values money can’t buy— 
and the values money can. Built to 
resist depreciation, the Steinway 

is over the decades the most economical 
of pianos, and the wisest investment. 


G Steinway 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


MARIA TIPO (at piano), Browning, Gregor, Nadas, 


Our booklet, ‘‘How to Choose Your Piano,’’ will be 
sent free if you write Steinway & Sons, 45-02 Ditmars 
Blud., Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


Schwalb, New Orleans Symphony, Hilsberg, Brailowsky, ij 
i i AS, cCtC: as ] sh ; F : : : 
seis ies els Cae e oo a oe € Your Steinway dealer is a piano authority. Let him 
peuaion sledding Orc oesur as. ACIO/ANC We! eV iso era ene. help you invest wisely. Ask him ‘‘What makes the Steinway 


superior?’’ He will demonstrate important differences on 
the Steinway Contemporary Grand, one of the magnificent 
line of Steinway Grands and Verticals (liberal terms). 


Look in, and dream a little... 


ream you ore sitting at this Hammond Organ, 
yme lonely evening, some tense and wasted 
ay. And suddenly, its music does a magic 
WHE so © 

It lifts you when you're sad, it rests you 
hen you're tired. It plays even vour simplest 
ine with such power and joy, vou feel like 
nging with it. 

For the Hammond Organ has thousands of 
rchestral tones and tone combinations you 
in conjure with . . . far more than any organ 
vat even remotely compares with it. 


Now, too, you can add beautiful orchestral 
ercussions like harp, chimes, guitar, and 
ylophone by means of Hammond’s new 
Touch-Response Percussion Controls.”* 


This is an exclusive feature found in no other 
organ. 


You’re afraid you can’t play it? Actually, a 
Hammond is the easiest of all keyboard in- 
struments. The tones are rich and sustained, 
so that even a beginner’s fingers can manage 
them smoothly. Even if you've never played 
before, you can create music you enjoy, in a 
month. Thousands have. 


Why just dream? Step inside the door, and 
try the Hammond Organ. It doesn’t cost 
much to have a Hammond this Christmas. 
Only $135 down for the Spinet Model, with 
often three years to pay. Your Hammond 
dealer can tell you more about it. Or mail the 
coupon below. 


Low as $135 down for the Spinet at most dealers. Often 3 years to pay. 


FLAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Only a Hammond gives you all: 


“Touch-Response Percussion Controls.’””* 


Harmonic Drawbars for blending thousands of ton} 


Separate Vibrato Controls for lower and upper mail 


Reverberation Control i the Console Models adap 
cathedral-like tones to the smallest room. 


No Tuning Expense. The only organ that’s never out} 


*The percussion tones are produced at the option of t) 
by playing any selected singie note or full chord, in a 
manner, with a fingering pause of as little as 1/20th of 


Hammond Organ Company 
4210 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, send me details about the Har 
Organ models checked. 


O Spinet CO) Home (1) Church Oo 

Name's. oe ee 
Address 2:22 i a2 2 eet oe : 
City 5S eee ee eee Zone......- State. 2s 
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